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Tuere is no study that is more perplexing, or from which one 
rises with less satisfaction, than Political Economy. No matter with 
what temper one commences it, or what portion of cool, patient, 
and persevering diligence one pursues it, he is almost sure to be 
disheartened by difficulties which start up at every step, and appear 
the more insuperable the more narrowly they are examined. 
Since the publication of the “ Wealth of Nations” great facilities 
_ have been afforded, for proving and perfecting the theories of Dr. 
Smith. Men of undoubted talents have availed themselves of the 
greatest commercial convulsions, and the most sudden transitions 
in public affairs, that any people ever experienced, to elucidate his 
deductions, and correct his errors; and yet it is impossible not to 
perceive that they have in many instances obscured or rendered 
more problematical, what it was their object to simplify and esta- 
blish. It is no conclusive argument, certainly, against the truth of 
a science, that its numerous professors are at variance regarding 
some of its subordinate doctrines, but it evinces something like 
prima facie evidence of immaturity, when scarcely any two of them 
are agreed upon any one elemental principle. This is tacitly ad- 
mitted by the author whose works we propose to evamine. He 
says, ‘ Since the science has become an object of more general 
attention and enquiry, the differences which have subsisted among 
the most eminent of its professors have proved exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to its progress, and have generated a disposition to dis- 
trust its best established conclusions.’ 
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The work of Dr. Smith, although it exhibited the research of an 
acute mind, and an extensive practical knowledge of the principles 
of trade and commerce, did not, as has been imagined, invent any 
new theory of wealth. He did little more than give to pre- 
conceived notions the advantage of luminous arrangement. The 
same principles had been repeatedly enforced by writers who 
preceded him, and by none with greater clearness than the 
celebrated Locke, in an age when manufactures were com- 
paratively in their infancy, and when agriculture was held to 
be the chief if not primary source of wealth. Our ancestors in 
their simplicity supposed that the indigenous products of the soil, 
— such at least as formed the staple aliment of the people, — were 
infinitely more valuable than those of exotic growth, not that the 
soil rendered them so, not that they were more valuable in ex- 
change, but because they considered domestic cultivation to be the 
only sure basis of national independence. Dr. Smith first taught 
that our ancestors were in error, and that it was the interest of a 
country to confine itself to that trade or occupation in which it ex- 
celled, and purchase its food at the cheapest market. He never- 
theless ascribed a certain value to the soil, and considered agri- 
culture to be the most usefui and advantageous pursuit. Not so 
his followers. ‘They assign to a nation no boundaries; they re- 
cognise no separate interests among different states; they attach 
no value to the sun, the soil, or the climate; with them the mom- 
tain-peaks of Argyleshire are equally valuable as the plains of 
Kent; they assume that the passions of men are universally sub- 
servient to the narrow objects of selfishness; and affirm that that 
employment, which yields the highest profits, is the most conducive 
to national prosperity. (Principles, &c. p.163.) As the science 
therefore has become more popular, it has become more compli- 
cated. ‘The doctrines of Smith have been subjected ‘to so much 
logical refinement that they are scarce intelligible. His system has 
been so analysed, and so undermined, that were he to rise from the 
grave he would not find in modern political economy a single trace 
of the theory he founded; and we question much if, with all his 
erudition, he would be able to comprehend the scholastic phrase- 
ology in which his simple inductions are clothed, or unravel the 
paradoxes which are employed to illustrate them. 

Whatever proposition it was the object of Smith to establish or 
controvert, he never sought to hide the weakness of his argument 
in ambiguous language. He may be prolix, but we never misap- 
prehend his meaning. His conclusions are drawn with a perspl- 
cuity and tact, which are rarely imitated. We may doubt his 
tacts, we may reject his deductions, we may even impugn his theory, 
without any fear of exposing ourselves to the charge of having 
all the while misunderstood his argument. But who can affirm 
this of the works of Say, Sismondi, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, or 

Lord Lauderdale? In almost every page of these we stumble on 
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something that is obscure, periphrastical, or contradictory. We 
are bewildered in ascertaining whether the conclusion we have ac- 
ceded to, and the fact we are disposed to admit, be those which it 
is the aim of the author’s reasoning to establish. We find the 
translator correcting the author; the pupil criticising the master ; 
the one calling cause effect, and the other effect cause. The ex- 
planations which are given by one writer of the doctrines of an- 
other, are found frequently to have reference to the casual implica- 
tions only of the original; and, oftentimes, when we turn up the 
text-book which is appealed to, and on which no inconsiderable re- 
search has been expended, and no little dependence placed, we are 
astonished to find the reasoning distorted and the facts misapplied.* 
Amid this discordancy of opinion relative to a science which one 
would think as susceptible of perfection as any other, — that of 
pure mathematics excepted, — we are happy to see an attempt 
made to regulate its limits and define what are now its doctrines, 
If from this chaos of jarring sentiments light do not arise, we 
shall at least perhaps be enabled to grope our way with more 
safety in the dark. Should Mr. M‘Culloch fail in conducting us 
out of the labyrinth, it will be gratifying if he is able to point out 
some of the obstacles which beset us. If undivided attention to a 
subject can render it familiar to the mind, and thereby be the 
means of simplifying its intricacies, we ought to expect this much 
from him. Political Economy has been nearly his exclusive stud 
for many years. It has been the theme of almost all his literary 
and preceptorial efforts; and if he do not stand at the head of its 
professors, it has not been from a slight or mere desultory dedica- 
tion of his time and talents to its mysteries. Several of our con- 
temporaries have long borne witness, if not to the brilliancy of his 
midnight lamp, at least to its continual use; and since his ap- 
pearance in the metropolis as a public lecturer, if his discourses 
have not acquired for him the laurels which his friends might have 
hoped, they have certainly given rise to new and we trust valuable 
Institutions, and have attracted the attendance of numerous audi- 
tories and many distinguished individuals. It is not assuming too 
much, therefore, when we view the present publications as contain- 
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* Mr. M‘Culloch in his Principles, &c. quotes Locke to show that 
that great philosopher entertained nearly the same opinion that modern 
economists do respecting labour being the only source of wealth, when 
he says in his Essay on Civil Government, ‘ I think it will be but a ver 
modest computation to say, that of the products of the earth useful to 
the life of man, nine tenths are the effects of labour. Locke, indeed, 
assigned a still higher value to labour, and he did so upon just grounds; 
but however small the moiety he left to the credit of the soil, he was 
too discriminating an observer to say that it possessed none, His re- 
serve, however, on this point, is with much self-complacency ascribed 
to his ignorance ! 
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ing his most matured opinions, and as being the recognised class- 
books of the science. 

But a word as to the history of the works themselves. The first 
on our list is a transcript of the article on Political Economy in 
the Supplement to the Enclyclopsedia Britannica, which the author 
says he has extended and improved by the ‘aids derived from 
subsequent reflection and the suggestions and criticisms of others, 
The second is exactly what its title imports, and consists chiefly of 
excerpts from the former, rendered applicable to the concise nature 
of the address, and the occasion on which it was delivered. Our 
remarks shall, therefore, have reference to the first work only. 

Those who have paid any attention to the subject will at once 
recognise its leading terms. One section of the work treats of the 
Production of Wealth, the next of the Distribution of Wealth, 
and the last of Consumption of Wealth. Under these heads every 
branch of the science is discussed. 

The first question which this arrangement will naturally suggest 

to the student is, — What is wealth? He is first tokd what it is not. 
It is not earth nor water; it is neither sun nor soil. In short, it is 
not matter ; and why? * Because,’ replies our author, ‘ matter is 
very rarely possessed of immediate and direct utility, and is con- 
sequently always destitute of value.’ — ‘ It is only,’ he adds, ¢ by 
means of the labour which must be laid out in appropriating matter, 
and in fitting and preparing it for our use, that it acquires exchange- 
able value and becomes wealth.’ (Principles, &c. p. 48.) 
_-Thus is § wealth’ defined by the economists; or, in other words, 
this is their standard of the ‘ measure of value.” Let it be care- 
fully recollected that this definition involves a principle, which is 
a fundamental one in the science, and from which a multiplicity of 
important corollaries proceed, the soundness of which depends, 
of course, on that of the premises from which they are deduced. 
If the definition be correct, it will bear a strict scrutiny; and if it be 
fallacious it will vitiate the whole system. It is our object to demon- 
strate that it is an erroneous one, — that it is opposed to observation, 
and the conviction of our senses; and that to the innumerable ab- 
surdities into which it has led, and still leads those who have 
adopted it, may be mainly ascribed the tardy progress of the 
science, and the contradictory opinions of its adherents. 

If accumulated labour be wealth, and labour the only source cf 
wealth, it is strange that we should be compelled to measure it 
inversely from any other substance. It is strange that it should 
uniformly possess the least value where it is most exerted, and that 
where the largest portion of it is expended it should be productive 
of the least share of wealth. If it were said that gold or corn was 
wealth, simple arithmetic would teach us that the more we pos- 
sessed of either of these the greater would be the amount of our 
wealth. But if we adopt this hypothesis, that labour is the sole 
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source of wealth, we are compelled to admit that it is valuable: in 
an exactly opposite ratio. The corn that a farmer grows on an in- 
different soil is seldom so valuable as that which is raised on the 
best soil, and yet if labour be the measure of value, the poorest 
soil must be held to be the most valuable, and the corn which it 
produces the most available in the accumulation of wealth ! 

But, says the economist, the value of the article is measured by 
the highest standard, —the most inferior soil; and the difference 
in the returns, between the good and the bad soil, forms what is 
called rent. ‘This would be satisfactory and conclusive, if it could 
be shown that the different soils in question possessed originally an 
equal degree of fertility; for then we might conceive that the 
superior fertility of the first was the effect of labour; in which case 
we might comprehend how that which required the least share of 
labour in cultivating it, and accumulated the largest quantum of 
wealth, only did so apparently. We might conceive that the 
labour, which had formerly been expended in improving it, was a 
tax upon its present superior fertility to an amount exactly equi- 
valent to the additional labour required to be expended on the in- 
ferior soil. But are we to reason on an impossibility? Are we to 
concede that. all soils were originally equally prolific, merely to 
support a theory, when the experience of our senses tells us that 
the fact is otherwise ? | . 

It will perhaps be rejoined, that the difference in the value of 
the produce raised by the same amount of labour, does not arise 
from the increase or diminution of labour, but from the misappli- 
cation of it. We are told that restrictions on commerce may force 
inferior Jands into cultivation, but that if trade were unshackled, 
and the markets of the world thrown open to the interchange of 
all the products of a country, inferior lands would not be cul- 
tivated, and consequently the price of commodities would not be 
regulated by monopoly but by the cost of their production. Ad- 
mitting this to be true to a certain extent, it nevertheless does not 
remove the objection as to the disparity of soils. It surely will 
not be affirmed, that if such restrictions did not prevail, only cer- 
tain soils in every country, and these of a similar quality, would be 
cultivated. To what specific quality would the culture of corn, for 
instance, be restricted? For if the market is to be supplied from 
three or four qualities of land, —the first producing thirty bushels 
per acre, the second twenty-eight, the third twenty-six, and the 
poorest twenty-four,—it can never be said that the labour expended 
on the last, which is the measure of value for the whole, is mis- 
applied because it is not a source of accumulative wealth. That 
labour cannot be misapplied which repays itself, and far less can it 
be a correct measure of value which has no relation to the thing 
measured. We cannot measure distance by weight. We cannot 
call that the source of wealth which is uniformly dependent o1i soils, 
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which are infinitely various, for its productiveness. We might as 
well say that the spade of the husbandman is the source of vege. 
tation ! 

We have stated these close proportions of productiveness in the 
respective soils, because we desire it to be understood that such dis- 
parity must exist independent of all commercial restrictions, and 
may be produced by the difference in the quality of the lands, and 
not by any discrepancy of skill in the mode of culture. We say 
such a disparity must subsist in every country ; for the lowest rate 
is so little below the highest, that competition on the part of 
growers, residing at any considerable distance, is altogether out of 
the question. Mr. M‘Culloch frequently refers to the advance- 
ment of America in wealth and prosperity, in illustration of his 
principles, — let us take an example from the same continent. 
Suppose two farmers of equal capital should purchase the same 
number of acres on the banks of the Delaware, and that they are 
equi-distant from the same market. The farm of A. yields thirty 
bushels per acre, that of B. twenty-seven. ‘The same capital and 
Jabour are employed, and the same skill manifested, yet it invariably 
happens that the produce of A. exceeds that of B. in the propor- 
tion mentioned. A. only accumulates this excess. B. accumulates 
nothing. Will it be said that the labour of A. was the sole source 
of his gains? Willit be forgotten that the difference in soil was the 
advantage he acquired in competing with B., and that the superior 

rofits he realised were exactly the value of that difference? The 
labour of both was alike: the source of wealth in the one was the 
bounty of nature, and not exclusively the result of his industry. 

If we encroach upon the patience of our readers it is because 
we feel convinced that this initiatory principle of political science is 
the most complicated, and the most insidious, and consequently 
the most dangerous of its many errors. It has emanated from such 
high authority, it is laid down with so much art, it is supported 
with so much ability, that it requires no little command of nerve to 
grapple with the specious aud subtle argument on which it rests. 
Take this as an instance: § Place us,’ says our author, ‘ on the 
banks of a river, or in an orchard, and we shall infallibly perish 
either of thirst or hunger if we do not, by an effort of industry, 
raise the water to our lips, or pluck the fruit from its parent tree.’ 
The ‘ effort,’ we admit, in case of thirst or hunger, is necessary to 
save life; but is the ‘effort? the only desideratum? Is_ the 
‘ effort’ the only thing possessed of transferable value? Let there 
be-no fruit to pluck, or water to raise, and the ¢ effort,’ under such 
circumstances, would be unavailing. If this fruit is to be supposed 
to possess no value in itself, we must also suppose that it is equally 
valuable to a person who is ten thousand miles distant from it, to 
whom it never can be transported, as it is to the individual who 
fares upon it; How absurd is such a supposition ! 
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This error —the offspring of Smith, and originating in a too 
unqualified rejection of the doctrines of Quesnay, — pervades al- 
most every branch of political economy. It recognises no power 
of augmenting wealth in nature. A harbour excavated in the 
rock by the tools of the mechanic is an admitted source of wealth ; 
but one equally capacious, formed in the solid granite by nature 
herself, is valueless! A deep and noble river carrying the ship 
from the ocean into the centre of a kingdom is said to have no 
value in exchange, and consequently cannot be a source of wealth ; 
whilst the insignificant but artificial canal which communicates 
with it, and derives its principal value from it, —this canal which 
was dug by the peasant, and yields a revenue to the capitalist, is 
an acknowledged source of wealth, — it possesses exchangeable 
value, — it can be sold in the market, and converted into corn or 
cloth! The labour which is expended in ‘ appropriating’ the 
fruits of the soil, and the creeks and bays of the ocean, is said to fix 
the value of these respective things ; while the exuberant soil which 
erows the corn, and the cove where our navies ride in safety, are, 
in themselves, held to be destitute of price! Surely such a cove 
or bay ought to be worth as much, even in exchange, as it would 
cost to form one equally secure and convenient? But no, —this 
would be repugnant to the principle we have been considering ! 

That labour is one of the constituent elements of wealth we: are 
far from denying; that it forms in many instances “ ninety-nine 
hundredths” of the value of a commodity, we copy Locke in con- 
ceding; but that it should be deemed the ‘only source,’ the 
sole regulating principle of value, is a doctrine we must reject. 

These objections to labour being the ‘ only source of wealth,’ 
must be also taken to apply to the hypothesis of the ‘ cost of pro- 
duction” Mr. M‘Culloch states that the cost of production is the 
‘sole regulating principle of exchangeable value.’ (Principles, 
&e. p. 261.) It might as well be said, that the original terms 
of a government-loan regulate the prices of stock. Had our 
author for the last twenty years applied his mind to the study 
of facts, with the same degree of diligence with which he has 
constructed theories, he would have assigned a variety of cir- 
cumstances as operating to the formation of value. At Mark- 
Lane, for example, he would have seen the prices of corn rise 
and fall like the mercury in the barometer; he would have observed 
that a week’s rain, a fortnight’s drought, the hopes of a good har- 
vest, the fears for a bad one, had all a most sensible effect on the - 
exchangeable value of grain. He would there have ascertained, 
that the cost of preduction, if it had any influence in regulating the 
value of corn, had very far from an ascendant or an arbitrary in- 
fluence. We state these truisms merely because they are familiar 
to every person, who has been an observer of the rates of the mar- 
ket; and it will be of no avail to reply, that the fluctuations arose 
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out of the restrictive state of our corn-trade, for they must have pre- 
vailed, though our ports had been open to every description of 
foreign produce. But we dismiss facts, to encounter the hypothesis 
upon its own abstract merits. What is the cost of production? Is 
it the labour expended in growing and manufacturing commodi- 
ties? This is our author’s doctrine. If it have any signification, it 
must mean the average cost of production; and provided nature was 
alike bountiful, industry alike productive, and consumption exactly 
in the ratio of production, we might admit that the cost of growing 
and manufacturing was the principal regulating principle of price, 
It ought, however, to be recollected, that the cost of the commodity 
is invariably ascertained ; and, of course, disbursed before the com- 
modity itself has acquired an exchangeable value, or is brought to 
market. The greater or less is the excess produced, or the more 
or less abundant has been the harvest, in a certain proportion will 
the average price be low. On the other hand, the greater or less 
is the deficiency of quantity produced, in proportion to the demand, 
in an equally certain proportion will that average price be high. 
Under these circumstances, if the cost of production had any mate- 
rial influence on the exchangeable value of the commodity, the fall, 
as well as the rise in price, would be in exact proportion to the 
excess or the deficiency. ‘This is self-evident. But what is the 
fact ? Are the great marts of corn or cottons governed by this prin- 
ciple, and is the rise or fall in any proportion to the deficiency or 
the excess ? Every table of prices, every market-list in the kingdom, 
every official return, proves the contrary. It is stated by Lord 
Lauderdale, from good authority, that a deficiency in the supply of 
corn, to the amount of only one tenth, will increase the money-price, 
and, of course, the exchangeable value of that commodity three 
tenths above its ordinary average-rate ; that three tenths of increase 
will raise the price sixteen tenths; and that five tenths will effect a 
a rise of upwards of forty tenths! This important calculation ts 
almost universally admitted to be accurate ; if it be accurate, or even 
nearly so, where goes the hypothesis of the cost of production being 
the sole appreciating principle of exchangeable value ? 

If our space permitted, we might show the fallaciousness of many 
of the other tenets of this peculiar science; and against none would 
we undertake to establish the charge with more clearness, than 
those which have emanated from the Ricardo school, and have be- 
come Mr. M‘Culloch’s by adoption. We cannot stop to notice the 
theories of capital, rent, profits, money, &Xc., because we are desirous 
to advert to one or two of greater importance ; but we may observe, 
en passant, that that of money is dismissed with unusual brevity, the 
reason of which we eannot conjecture: while that of capital, besides 
being argued with ability, is placed on a more unassailable basis than 
that on which it was left by Smith, and is now recognised as em- 


_ bracing stock. It is defined, according to the present standard, to 


be ‘ that portion of the produce of industry existing in a country, 
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which can be made directly available either to the support of human 
existence, or to the facilitating of production.’ (Principles, p- 92.) 

The most argumentative chapters in the work are those in which 
our author combats the opinions of Sismondi and Malthus, relative 
to consumption and the employment of machinery. Sismondi’s 
opinion was, that machinery, though it had the effect of lowering 
the cost of manufacturing products, was injurious to a country, in 
so far as it had a tendency to throw its labouring population, out of 
employment. Mr. M‘Culloch, however, demonstrates in a very 
satisfactory manner, that maehinery not only never can be employed 
for any length of time in producing an excess of commodities, but 
that, by diminishing their cost, it consequently increases the number 
of purchasers, in an exact ratio to the additional powers of produc- 
tion which machinery is known to possess. The conclusion is, that, 
so far from throwing labourers out of employment, machinery, by 
rendering commodities cheaper, has a direct tendency to extend 
their consumption, and provide to the manufacturer a_securit 
against foreign competition. No one, who is acquainted with the 
history of our cotton manufactures, can fail to perceive the applica- 
tion of this reasoning ; for it was owing principally to the employ- 
ment of, and the improvements in machinery, that these commodi- 
ties commanded a sale in the markets of the Continent during the 
late war, and our population was enabled to sustain the heavy exac- 
tions of the government. 

But while our author was exposing the errors of Sismondi, he 
had to contend with another principle springing out of the former, 
and which for a long time had remained unrefuted. We allude to 
the doctrine of Malthus concerning gluts. ‘This gentleman, in his 
work, entitled “ Principles of Political Economy,” has asserted that 
gluts are occasioned by “ over-production,” and an “ indisposition to 
consume ;” and he instances Mexico, where he says such an “ indis- 
position” prevails. Mr. M‘Culloch, on the other hand, in repelling this 
doctrine, attributes these gluts, which he says can only be limited 
and temporary, not to any general over-production, but to the mis- 
direction of industry, and alleges that they arise not from an “ in- 
disposition to consume,” but from an ‘ indisposition to produce.’ 
We give him credit for stating his proposition with great distinct- 
ness, and for managing his argument with a closeness which cannot 
fail to be convincing. But, after all, is not the distinction more 
fanciful than real? Is not each of their theories equally correct ? 
Did not Mr. Malthus mean precisely what his antagonist labours to 
establish ? If Mr. M‘Culloch’s construction be more philologically 
accurate, is it not, in practice, perfectly immaterial whether we say 
a people are indisposed to consume or produce, when we mean 
to convey, that they are unable to purchase, or unwilling to labour 
so as to produce the exchangeable commodities which it is essential 
for them to possess, before they can become purchasers ? 
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We proceed now to the consideration of another principle which 


has recently been naturalised by the laws of the economists, ang | 


not only been productiye of considerable discussion, but has exp 

its advocates to no small share of public obloquy. We allude ty 
the doctrine of population, as first espoused by Mr. Malthus, ang 
now acceded to by Mr. M‘Culloch. We have before adverted tg 
the generalising tendency of the science with regard to the employ. 
ment of capital — that it drew no distinctive line between those 
occupations, which, if beneficial in a productive, are injurious in g 


moral point of view, further than the dictates of self-interest pointed / 


out. Restrictive laws, of whatsoever kind, are held to be pernicious, 
Every profession, every project by which vice may speculate for pro. 
fit, is left to the protection of public taste, and is considered to be 
more or less beneficial, in exact proportion to the amount of its 
returns. Jor instance, a law which would encourage the growing 
of corn, at the expense or to the discouragement of the growers of 
tobacco, would be deemed an arbitrary and impolitic one. The 
manufacturing of snuff, and the rectifying of gin, if they yield higher 
profits, are recognised as employments more available to national 
prosperity than the raising of flex, or the weaving of cloth. 

We would not dispute the soundness of this doctrine, if the free. 
dom of trade and commerce, which in principle we maintain, was 
not as liable to abuse in practice as political freedom. Nor would 
we dispute its policy, if the government which encourages the 
acquisition of riches in its subjects, and protects the citizen as 
well within his cottage as upon the high seas, was not also intrusted 
with the guardianship of public morals. In the encouragement of 
trade, in the facilitating of commerce, in the intercourse of nations, 
and in the importation, production, and consumption of comme 
dities, the legislator must not sacrifice to wealth or economy the dt- 
ties he owes to morality and national security. We here more 
particularly allude to the principle — we call it a revolting one— 
which says that that trade which is the most profitable, no mattet 
by what artifice, or by what fraud these profits are acquired, is in 
a national point of view the most advantageous. We allude to 
that doctrine which says, a yard of fancy gauze is intrinsically as 
available to public wealth (for that is what we comprehend by 
exchangeable value) as a bushel of corn, or a peck of flour. _ If this 
principle be essentially just, the yard of gauze must, under every 
circumstance, and in every extremity, be as available to the posses 
sor, as the bushel of corn. But would this be the case in Gibraltar; 
for example, if exposed to a siege ? or, supposing the corn-markets 
of Europe closed against England, or the ports of England in 4 
state of blockade, would it be of much avail to its inhabitants, that 
they possessed an overflowing abundance of the wines of Portugal 


and France, if England produced no more than half the quantity of 


corn necessary for the subsistence of its population? Disguise 1 
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as they will, this principle of political economy, if not revised, must 
ever expose its doctrines to derision. It is opposed to ethics, for 
it says Gain is the end of life. It chills the warmer and kindlier 
sympathies of the heart, for it says, Nothing is useful that is not 
rofitable. It says to benevolence, You encourage idleness; to 
ublic charity, You foster crime; to nature, You owe all to labour ; 
and to the social relations of life, You give existence to beings who 
must unavoidably be doomed to poverty and misery ! 
But let us examine the doctrine of population more abstractedly. 
It is laid down by our author as follows : 


‘From the remotest antiquity down to our own times, it had been 
the uniform policy of legislators to give an artificial stimulus to popu- 
lation, by encouraging early marriages, and bestowing rewards on 
those who had reared the greatest number of children. But the re- 
searches of Mr. Malthus, who, though not the original discoverer of 
the principle of population, was certainly the first to establish it on a 
secure foundation, have shown the mischievous nature of all such 
interference. ‘They have shown that every increase in the numbers of 
the people occasioned by artificial expedients, and which is not either 
preceded or accompanied by a corresponding increase in the means of 
of subsistence, can be productive only of misery, or of increased 
mortality ; that the difficulty never is to bring human beings into the 
world, but to feed, clothe, and educate them when there; that man- 
kind do every where increase their numbers till their multiplication is 
restrained by the difficulty of providing subsistence, and the consequent 
poverty of some part of the society ; and that, consequently, instead of 
attempting to strengthen the principle of increase, we should invariably 
endeavour to control and regulate it.’— pp. 193, 194. 


In illustration of this passage, we subjoin a paragraph from 
‘ Oo”? 5 
another section of the work. 


‘There does not seem to be any good reason why man himself should 
not, and very many why he should, be considered as forming a part 
of the national capital. Man is as much the produce of labour as any 
of the machines constructed by his agency ; and it appears to us that 
in all economical investigations he ought to be considered in precisely 
the same point of view. Every individual who has arrived at maturity, 
though he may not happen to be instructed in any particular art or 
profession, may with perfect propriety be viewed as a machine which 
it has cost twenty years of assiduous attention and the ¢€ <penditure of 
a considerable capital to construct.’— p.115. 


The latter paragraph shows what the labourer is — a inachine ; 
and the first what he becomes by ‘ artificial expedients’—a pauper ! 
On the authority of Mr. M‘Culloch we are bound to recognise 
this doctrine as forming part of the creed of modern economy ; 
but is it possible to believe that the authors of it, when they gave 
it currency, were not conscious that they were turning their own 
favourite principles into burlesque? What do they mean by 
‘ artificial expedients’ to increase the numbers of the population ? 


— 
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There is no country on the face of the earth, the population of 
which has ever been, or ever can be, increased in the proportion 
of a drop to the ocean by any such means. We know that suc), 
laws have existed, but their existence is only a proof of the igno. 
rance of those who enacted them. Suppose a bonus offered 
and paid for every child born in lawful matrimony, are we 
believe: that, if no more powerful motive obtained, the ye 
humblest order of the population would be induced to ma 
unless the bounty would assist, first, in the maintenance of them. 
selves, and, secondly, in securing that of their offspring. In this 
last case the bounty would be so great that no government could 
afford to pay it; and unless it was thus ample, it would be in. 
operative ! 

But this untenable position is not the only assailable one. It is 
further said, that ‘ mankind do every where increase their numbers 
till their multiplication is restrained by the difficulty of providing 
subsistence, and the consequent poverty of some part of the 
society.’ Is this the case? Is it so, even in China, where infan. 


ticide, by the law of that country, is protected? On the contrary, | 


the very fact that infanticide prevails, demonstrates beyond all 
cavil that poverty is no preventative of increase of numbers. _ This 
is also confirmed by the condition of the people of Ireland, where 
penury and privation, in the most appalling forms, present no 


* - ‘ 
obstacle to the contracting of marriages; and where, so far from 


this being the case, the law of increase operates in an_ invers 
proportion to the acquisition of wealth. But in reality it is so in 


every country. Poverty is no impediment to augmentation df | 


numbers. The poorest of the population, by some natural affinity, 
which we shall leave Mr. Malthus or Mr. M‘Culloch to solve, are 
not only the readiest to contract marriages, but they are invariably 
the most prolific; and it is only when the people become more 
luxuriant, when those engagements which form the __principd 


charm in humble life lose their attraction, by the substitution d 


habits of refinement, that the increase becomes progressively less 
The principle is equally applicable to the increase of population 1 
America. The augmentation of numbers in that republic arisé 
no more from the high rates of wages and profits than it does 
from a peculiarity in the climate. It originates in a source com- 
mon to all countries, and which, in proportion to its extent, 3 
not more prolific in the western hemisphere than it is in Europe 
The labouring population is that source. All classes in America 
may be said to belong to this productive order; whereas in England 
the proportion of the wealthy, always the least prolific, to the 
poor exceeds that of the United States so much, that our increasé 
must be in an equal ratio less active and less progressive. ‘The 
increase of the population is impeded by wealth and luxury. A 
poor country increases most rapidly, an affluent one most tardily: 
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New York is not more prolific than Manchester or Glasgow; and 
the inhabitants of Kentucky or Massachusetts, making allowance ~ 
for emigrants, are not multiplying more rapidly than the peasant- 
population of any county in England or Ireland. 

This dangerous doctrine is not only unnatural but absurd, 
especially when examined by the rules of Political Economy itself. 
In the first paragraph, which we have quoted, it is said that there 
js a disposition in man to increase his numbers beyond the re- 
sources of his industry, his ingenuity, and the natural productive- 
ness of the country which he inhabits; and in the second paragraph 
he is held to be a machine which forms part of the ‘ national 
capital ’ How are we to reconcile these self-contradictory as- 
sumptions ? If man be a machine, ,it will surely be conceded that 
he is as susceptible of improvement as any other piece of machinery. 
Common observation, in fact, shows that he is so, and that his 
faculties keep pace with the greatest improvements in the arts and 
sciences. Why then should his increase be injurious to himself, 
or to the country of which he forms part of the capital, when it is 
admitted that in the lowest state of civilisation he uniformly pro- 
duces more than he consumes? But besides his admitted powers 
of production, he is likewise a part of the public capital! Capital, 
says our author, is the source of all national prosperity. Without 
it man would be in the most destitute state. It is accumulated 
wealth; it is labour treasured up to be employed in increasing 
itself, and assisting to increase the labour of others. How, 
therefore, can there be an excess of it? An excess of wealth ! 
Too much capital! So it seems: —to such extremes does a love 
of theory lead us ! 

Mr. M‘Culloch has adopted the opinion of Mr. Malthus regard- 
ing the effects of a rise and fall in the rates of wages. It requires 
but a very ordinary judgment to perceive that the doctrine of the 
economists on this subject is erroneous. They blend two things toge- 
ther that are naturally distinct; and by reasoning from unsound pre- 
mises, they have concocted one of the most glaring paradoxes that 
ever emanated trom the abuse of science. We are ready to award 
to Mr. M‘Culloch the praise which his extensive research claims at 
our hands; and we cannot sufficiently admire the patience of his 
spirit, which could exercise itself on such a subject so unweariedly 
and yet so unsatisfactorily. Could he have erased every trace of 
his former thoughts from the pages of the Encyclopzedia Britan- 
nica, we would augur from his constitutional temperament, that he 
would have formed a more perfect system. In short, Political 
Economy is only in its infancy; it is not yet placed on any sure 
basis; its elemental principles are at variance with each other; and 
those conclusions which are essentially correct in themselves, are so 
promiscuously and incautiously applied, that they serve rather to. 
mislead and distract the mind, than convince it. We shall conclude 
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with a passage which, instead of being placed at the end, we sip. 
cerely wish we had seen at the beginning of the volume.  ¢ Seoy, 
rity of property, freedom of industry, diffusion of sound information 
and moderation in the public expenditure, are the only, as they 
are the certain, means by which the various powers and resources 
of human talent and ingenuity can be called into action, and societ 


made continually to advance in the career of wealth and ciyj, 
isation.’ 








i 


Art. II. Constable's Miscellany of original and selected Publications, 
in various Departments of Literature, Science, and the Arts.~ 
Vol. I. Hall's Voyage to the Eastern Seas. 12mo. pp.322. Edin. 
burgh, Constable and Co.; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co., London, 
1826. 


Ir has long been a source of regret to persons acquainted with the 
habits of the less opulent orders, that although innumerable chea 
works were daily and almost hourly circulated amongst them, those 
works were all, or nearly all, either insufferably dull and useless, 
or else very mischievous in their tendency. ‘They were besides 
wholly incapable of gratifying that appetite for information, which 
has, within the last few years, spread in so extraordinary a man- 
ner through those classes of society that had heretofore been the least 
instructed. ‘These abuses and defects of the cheap literature of 
the country were forcibly dwelt upon by Mr. Brougham in his 
able pamphlet on the “ Education of the People;” and no sooner had 
the want been pointed out than Mr. Constable’s penetrating mind 
saw the remedy, which, like most useful discoveries, appears abun- 
dantly simple, though hitherto unheeded by the rest of mankind. 
The object of this Miscellany is to print, in an economical form, 
so as to be within the reach of the very poorest reading classes, a 
series of works of merit, old as well as original, and of such standard 
excellence as to command also the attention of the superior orders 


of society. Already several productions of high promise are an- 


nounced; and as we consider the commencement of such a vast 
and useful enterprise a new era in literature, we take the earliest 


opportunity of inviting to it the attention of our readers. 


The first volume, which, as well as those that are to follow, 1s 
to be published in weekly numbers, contains an account of Cap- 
tain Basil Hall’s Voyage to the Eastern Seas. It comprizes three 
chapters of new matter, in addition to what the author has already 
communicated to the public in the account of his Voyage to Corea 
and Loo Choo. ‘The whole of the narrative taken from the orl 


ginal work appears in this under a renovated and improved form. 


Features of scenery and character, which before were but slightly 
touched, are here fully developed and raised into higher relief. 
Such emendations are curious, inasmuch as they exhibit the history 
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of a mind matured to a more perfect power of observation and 
expression, by a more extended commerce with nature and man- 
kind. It was Captain Hall’s good fortune, soon after his return 
from the Eastern Seas, to visit the Pacific Ocean, and to make 
himself acquainted with the peculiarities of the people who inhabit 
its Spanish American shores. His admirable journal of that 
voyage is too well known to require any commendation. - The 
experience it afforded him is apparent in the greater degree of 
interest, which he has infused into the work before us. Almost 
every sentence is remodelled, not with a view of adding brillianc 
to the style, but of rendering it as simple as possible, so that it 
might be easily comprehended by the humblest capacity. 

This anxiety to be understood, and the necessity which it im- 
poses ‘of adopting a lucid order, as well as of using plain and 
expressive diction, is another of the results, and perhaps not the 
least important one, which will follow from Mr. Constable’s Mis- 
cellany. When authors feel that they are addressing every branch 
of the great community around them, they will endeavour to con- 
vey their ideas in language that will be intelligible to the mechanic, 
as well as to those whose fortunes are sustained, or whose luxuries 
are extended, by his useful labour. And this active and undisguised 
intercourse of mind will further tend to knit together the social 
frame by new ties, to strengthen the natural subordination of the 
different classes in ‘the state by harmonising their connection, and 
to impart a new impetus to the current of public opinion, by puri- 
fying and augmenting the sources whence it emanates. 

Of the three new chapters which Captain Hall has added 
in this edition, he first details the particulars of his passage 
from England to the Pekin river. We need hardly remind 
the reader, that this voyage was performed on the occasion of 
Lord Amherst’s unfortunate embassy to China. His Lordship 
and suite were conveyed in the Alceste, Captain Murray Max- 
well, accompanied by the Lyra, a ten-gun brig, commanded 
by the author, and by an Indiaman, which carried stores for 
the ships of war, and presents for the Emperor of China. 
They sailed from England on the 9th of February, 1816; and 
on their arrival at the Cape of Good Hope, the Lyra received 
orders to go forward with despatches to the governor of Java. 
Karly in June she entered the beautiful straits of Sunda. Captain 
Hall describes this entrance to the China seas from the Indian 
ocean in a glowing strain of admiration. In language very natural 
to a sailor, who had been long tossed about by boisterous weather, 
he speaks of this region as a sort of fairy land, adorned by innumer- 
able islands full of the most exquisite scenery, where ‘ nature 
seemed to revel in perpetual summer.’ After coasting pleasantly 
along the south side of the straits, he ‘ anchored in Anjeer roads, 
directly opposite to a little Malay village of that name, con- 
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sisting of huts built of bamboos and wattled reeds, thatched 
over with palm-leaves, and almost concealed amidst plantaj 

bananas, and other trees of the tropical broad-leaved tribe” Her 
it would have been easy for our author to have entered into a log 
dissertation upon the state of Javanese politics at the period of his 
visit, as the country was at that time on the eve of being restored 
to its Dutch masters, —a measure which has since been carried 
into effect ‘much to the. injury of British interests in that quarter, 
But Captain Hall felt that the interest of the subject was passed 
away, and he proceeds to the more attractive matter, which his 
singularly observant eye found in the manners of the inhabitants, 
He thus describes one of their monthly festivals, which he chanced 


to see celebrated in a grove of trees lying between the village and 
the sea: | 


‘ The Malays were stretched on the grass in an open space formed 
by a broad circular belt of the tall and graceful cocoa-nut tree, which, 
however thickly it grows, never casts more than a feathery or chequered 
shade on the ground, softening rather than intercepting the light. 
The natives had placed themselves in a treble circle, the men and 
women occupying the outer part of the ring, while the children were 
squatted on the ground within. On one side of the circle was placed 
a Javanese band of music, consisting of four instruments which played 
without ceasing while the games lasted. The tones of these instru- 
ments were exceedingly wild and sweet; and as the taste with which 
they were struck was at all times well regulated, and not in any degree 
boisterous or savage, the accompaniment was not only very pleasing 
in itself, but tended greatly to heighten the romantic effect of this 
curious scene. 

‘ In the middle of the ring, which was about fifty paces wide, stood 
two men who acted as masters of the revels, each holding under his 
arm a bundle of rattans, or canes, two feet in length. These worthies 
entertained the company from time to time with wild screams, mixed 


with strange gesticulations and grimaces. After a short period had 


elapsed, during which these men harangued the multitude, to what 
purpose I could not discover, two boys, about fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, stepped forward to the centre of the arena. Here each of 
them was furnished by the managers with a cane, and being then 
placed face to face, at a yard’s distance from one another, they were 
ordered to begin. The first proceeding, which was a sort of salute, 
consisted in touching the ground with the rods, and waving them to 
the company: they then approached, and each one placing his left 
hand on his antagonist’s right shoulder, raised his elbow till it nearly 
met that of the other, overhead ; this movement brought their bodies 
into close contact. Both were naked, with the exception of a slight 
blue cotton cloth round the waist. In this attitude they frequently 
continued for several minutes, eyeing one another with the keenest 
attention, holding their rattans extended in their right hand, and ev! 
dently watching for a favourable moment to strike, the surroundin 
natives, meanwhile, gazing on the combatants with the most eager an 
breathless anxiety, and watching for the event. The music at this 
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period lowered its tones, so as just to be heard, and the two directors 
withdrew themselves to the distance of several paces, in order to 
leave the ground clear for the combatants. After they had grappled 
each other in this way for seme time, during which they performed a 
sort of waving or bending motion with their bodies, and described 
circles on the grass, one or the other, seeing his opportunity, gave 
his antagonist a violent blow either on the left side, or, more generally, 
on the calf of the left leg, accompanying the stroke with a loud yell. 
The instant the blow was given, the boy who dealt it, sprang quickly 
backwards, in order if he could to escape the retaliation of his anta- 
gonist, who was never slow to return the compliment, which he, in 
like manner, if successful, graced with a scream more savage than any 
sound I recollect ever to have heard before. In these cries they were 
accompanied by the surrounding Malays, especially whenever a blow 
happened to be given with particular effect. If a blow was avoided 
with remarkable dexterity, a shout, in like manner, testified the admir- 
ation of the spectators, but the distinction between these two cries 
was quite obvious. I was so totally unprepared for such wild sounds, 
that my blood ran cold when I first heard them, coming, as they did, 
from an armed multitude of people, proverbially reputed treacherous 
and blood-thirsty.’— pp. 9—11. 


Captain Hall, however, adds his testimony to that of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, Mr. Crawfurd, and Mr. Finlayson, in order to remove 
this harsh reproach from the character of the Malays. Indeed a 
piece of evidence making strongly in their favour, might be derived 
from the good temper with which a game of this description, pain- 
ful as occasionally it must have been to the parties engaged in it, 
seems to have been conducted. 

Sir Stamford Raffles in his work on Java, and Mr. Crawfurd in 
his History of the Indian Archipelago, have both given such complete 
descriptions of the Javanese music and instruments, that nothin 
remained to be added with respect to them. Dr. Crotch heard a 
collection of those instruments at the Duke of Somerset’s, and ob- 
served that the tone of them exceeded in depth and quality any 
thing he had ever listened to. The band which performed in 
Captain Hall’s presence consisted of four instruments. His de- 
scription of the principal one is so brief and clear, that we can- 
not forbear presenting it to the reader. 


‘ It consisted of five plates of polished metal, eight or ten inches 
long, and two broad, laid horizontally across the edges of a wooden 
trough, two feet long, and held in their places by wooden pegs, fixed 
i the edges of the trough. The player who sat behind the frame 
struck the plates with a small hammer with his right hand, while he 
varied the notes by touching the plates with the fingers of the left. 
Sometimes he raised the ends of the bars a little off the trough on 
which they rested. In this way, by varying the direction and intensity 
of the blow, a considerable range of the sweetest musical sounds was 
produced. The next instrument consisted of five burnished brass 
vessels, not unlike small gongs, about six inches in diameter, shaped 
Somewhat like the bonnet of a Highlander, with a small knob or bulge 
VOL.I. K 
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in the centre. These vessels were placed with the open part down. 
wards, side by side, on two parallel strings, stretching from end to 
end of a case or frame, not unlike a small sofa. Under each vessel} 
was suspended an empty cocoa-nut shell, with one end cut off, and the 
open part upwards ; so that the inverted pot and the cocoa-nut pre. 
sented their openings respectively to each other, at the distance of 
about two inches; a contrivance which greatly improves the sound, 
These pots were of different sizes, and being struck with two stuffed 
sticks, yielded exceedingly beautiful tones. As a running bass to 
these instruments, a sort of drum was struck rapidly by the fingers. 
A gong, which measured three feet in diameter was suspended to a 
handsome frame-work ; its lips or edges were turned slightly inwards, 
so that, when held vertically, it was capable of holding in the lower 
part of the rim about two pints of water ; a device used by the Javanese 
musicians to give softness to the tones of this instrument. The gong, 
which requires considerable skill to produce its proper effect, is struck 
with a heavy soft beater, the knob of which appears to be formed of 
elastic gum, and is never rung in the violent manner we see practised 
in this country; but is touched gently, and only at intervals in the 
music, when its sonorous tones are required to give depth to some par- 
ticular passage.’ — pp. 12—14. 


Lord Amherst, who arrived at Anjeer Point on the 9th of June, 
was deprived of the pleasure of hearing these instruments by an 
odd circumstance. The chief of the district intended to have en- 
tertained the ambassador with a dance of native girls to the music 
of a full Javanese band. Some of the sailors who had been on 
shore, found amusement for themselves of a different character. 
Having inflamed their spirits over some bowls of toddy, (fermented 
juice of the cocoa-nut tree,) they sallied out in pursuit of adven- 
tures. The first object they encountered was a tamed buffalo: 
they determined on a hunt; and, starting the animal to a full cryof 
Tally ho! they chased it through the village, and alarmed all the 
inhabitants to such a degree that they ran away, and hid themselves 
in the woods. Among the fugitives were the dancers and musi- 
cians, whom no promises of safety could allure from their places of 
concealment, and thus the entertainment was frustrated. 

Nothing is more striking in those countries than the wonderful 
provision which nature makes for the wants of man, — the great 
object of her care in every climate. Of her attention and discrim- 
ination in this respect, the domesticated buffalo, just mentioned, is 
an instance. A still more interesting example of her vigilant su- 
perintendence is seen in the tree called the Urania, and more 
familiarly “* The Traveller’s Friend.” It has all its branches in 
one plane, like the sticks of a fan, or the feathers of a peacock’s 
tail. 

¢ At the extremity of each branch there grows a broad double leaf, 
several feet in length, which spreads itself out in a very graceful 
manner. These leaves have the property of radiating heat so rapidly, 


after the sun retires, that a copious deposition of dew takes place upon 
them; this soon collecting into drops, forms little streams, which run 
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down the branches to the trunk. Here it is received into hollow 
spaces of considerable magnitude, one of which is: found at the root 
of every branch. These branches lie one over the other alternately, 
and when a knife, or, which is better, a flat piece of stick, for it is 
not necessary to cut the tree, is inserted between the parts which 
overlap, and slightly drawn to one side, so as to cause an opening, 
a stream of water gushes out as if from a fountain. Hence the appro- 
priate name of the Traveller's Friend.’— pp. 19, 20. 


From Anjeer roads the Lyra was dispatched with letters from the 
ambassador to the English authorities at Canton. She rejoined the 
fleet at an appointed station, in company with which she set sail 
on the 13th of July for the north of China. They steered through 
the straits of Formosa, which lie between the great island of 
that name and the continent. Here they found that the best 
charts which they had on board were utterly useless, as the 
‘ frequently stumbled upon large groups of islands, head-lands, 
and bays, of which no mention had ever been made.’ Cap- 
tain Hall remarks, that in this groping sort of navigation, they 
were greatly aided by Massey’s Patent Sounding Machine, ¢ an in- 
strument,’ he adds, ‘of the highest utility, as it enables the navigator 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the depth of the water, without 
altering the ship’s course, or retarding her progress for an instant.’ 
As the Lyra drew less water than any of the other ships, the duty 
devolved on her commander to lead the way in this important and 
arduous service. On rounding the promontory of Shantung, the 
fleet entered the Yellow Sea, and the Lyra was dispatched to the 
westward with a letter to the chief of the mandarins at Ta-Coo, 
the proposed landing place of the embassy. It is well known that 
this is a remarkably shallow sea. In fact, the brig sailed along for 
some time with her keel in the mud, which was indicated by a 
long yellow train in her wake. This extreme shallowness, how- 
ever, was attended with no danger, as it was ascertained, by forcing 
long poles into the mud, that it was formed of impalpable powder, 
without the least particle of sand or gravel. ‘The water at every 
part of this sea is tinged by this mud with a slightly yellow colour, 
—hence its name. Captain Hall is of opinion, that ‘ in process 
of time the deposits from the innumerable streams which fall into 
this great gulf from China and Tartary must fill it entirely up, 
and that the Yellow Sea will become a vast alluvial district, like 
Bengal or Egypt.’ 

After enduring’ a great many preliminary visits from the man- 
darins of Ta-Coo, the embassy was at length allowed to land 
on the 9th of August. ‘The squadron after that time was em- 
ployed for five months in surveys and voyages of investigation, 
the principal results of which Captain Hall has already laid before 
the public, in his account of Corea and the Loo-Choo islands. 
We may here observe, that the peninsula of Corea offers a wide 
and an interesting field of enquiry, which as yet remains wholly 
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unexplored. The jealousy of the inhabitants, who are perfectly 
Chinese in their intolerance of strangers, prevented the gentle- 
men of the squadron from gaining any material acquaintance with 
the interior of their country. Upon this spirit of jealousy, and the 
narrow commercial system to which it gives rise, we find some 
pointed remarks, which we do not remember to have seen in the 


former edition, and which are of peculiar value at the present 
moment. | 


‘ The extreme promptitude with which we were met at this remote 
spot, and the systematic pertinacity with which our landing was 
opposed, not only on the continent, but even at islands barely in sight 
of the coast, certainly imply an extraordinary degree of vigilance and 
‘jealousy on the part of the government. One can understand this 
better in China, where the circumstance of a strange ship calling at 
one of the outports is a possible, though not a probable, event; and 
where the government, instead of encouraging foreign trade, are per- 
petually on the watch to repress all attempts at an extension of foreign 
intercourse with their Celestial Empire. But in Corea, where 
there is infinitely less probability of a foreign ship ever calling, the 
same watchfulness against foreign interference is far more curious. 

‘ We need not look so far, perhaps, as the coasts of the Yellow 
Sea, to be convinced how slowly nations arrive at enlightened ideas 
on the subject of external relations, as there are not wanting indi- 
viduals, and perhaps whole countries in Europe, who still maintain this 
repulsive Corean system to be the wisest. And it might be curious 
to trace on the globe the different steps or shades of liberality in this 
respect. Beginning with Corea and Japan, the least sociable of all 
nations, we next come to China, the commercial resources of which 
mighty empire are dribbled sparingly off at the solitary port of Canton. 
Manilla, which is strictly ruled by the principles of the Spanish colonial 
system, is but a single degree better. Proceeding to the westward 
we come to Java, where the restrictions and monopolies of the Dutch 
are still felt, though of late somewhat modified. When the Straits of 
Sunda are passed, a nobler field of view is opened in British India, the 
Isle of France, the Cape, and still farther westward, the free con- 
tinents of South and North America. After again crossing the Trade- 
winds, we come within the influence of English intelligence on both 
sides of the Atlantic; though even in these latitudes we may perhaps 
detect some anomalous views of the subject quite worthy of Corea.— 
pp-99—101. 


France, we trust, will look to this, and rescue her fame and _ her 
interests in time from the stigma of that Chinese policy, which has 
hitherto governed her councils in matters of commerce. _ 

Among the additions to the original work there is one other re- 
mark, which is in itself so profound, and so just, and at the same 
time so forcibly illustrated by a natural image, that we cannot pass 
it by unnoticed. In the squadron’s progress southward and west- 
ward they had to thread their way through an immense archi- 
pelago, where great caution was at all times necessary. On one 
occasion the Lyra was within a hair’s breadth of being lost on a 
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ledge of rocks, over which the tide was boiling furiously ; but on 
examination it was found that these very reefs formed a break- 
water, behind which there lay a perfectly secure harbour, where 
both ships soon anchored. 


‘ This conversion of an evil,’ observes Captain Hall, ‘into an ad- 
vantage, is a frequentjoccurrence in nautical affairs. The shoals and 
rocks which in one view threaten the mariner with shipwreck, often 
afford him, when duly taken advantage of, the very means of his 
security. It was the saying of a distinguished philosopher, deepl 
engaged in experimental researches, that whenever he found himself 
stopped by a difficulty, or when he encountered what was usually 
termed a failure, he was certain of being on the brink of a discovery. 
The same maxim will apply to the science of navigation, as well as to 
others ; but it remains for the genius of such men as Smeaton and 
Rennie to realise the promise —by converting, for instance, the for- 
midable dangers of the Eddystone rocks into the leading mark for 
Plymouth Sound ; which in its turn, by a similar species of alchemy, 
is transmuted from a dangerous and inconvenient roadstead, into one 
of the securest harbours in England.’— pp. 102, 103. 


We come now to the most important portion of this delightful little 
volume, consisting of the two remaining new chapters, one describ- 
ing Captain Maxwell’s attack on the batteries at Canton, the other 
containing an account of an interview which the author had with 
Napoleon at St. Helena. Whatever may be thought of the manner 
in which the embassy was conducted, no second opinion, we pre- 
sume, can be formed as to the promptitude with which Captain 
Maxwell formed his resolutions, and the singular sang froid with 
which he carried them into effect on this critical occasion. Upon 
the return of the squadron to the anchorage of Lintin, not far from 
the mouth of the great river which flows past Canton, they received 
intelligence of the failure of the embassy, and with it a copy of a 
proclamation issued by the Viceroy of Canton, framed in the most 
offensive manner, and directing that Lord Amherst should not be 
permitted to embark in the river, but that he should find his way 
as he best could to the ships, which were to remain among the 
Ladrone islands, almost in the open sea. In point of practice, this 
was a violation of the precedent which had been adopted on the 
return of Lord Macartney; and, besides, it was an indication of 
hostility, sufficient to touch the pride of the British flag, and to 
awaken the bravery of those to whom its honour was entrusted. 
On the 7th of November, shortly after the squadron anchored off 
Lintin, orders were sent to Captain Maxwell by the Viceroy, to re- 
main where he was, and on no account presume to approach the 
river’s mouth. These orders were communicated by a mandarin, 
who, after turning a deaf ear to all Captain Maxwell’s remonstrances 
against them, further added, that it was the intention of the Viceroy 
not to allow the ships to remain longer even at Lintin, unless, as is 
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usual with vessels engaged in commerce, they procured « Hong 
merchant forthwith to answer for their good behaviour. 


«« What is it you mean ?” said Captain Maxwell, warming a little; 
“ Jet me hear that again, if you please.” The Chinese, not altogether 
at his ease, repeated that security must immediately be lodged for the — 
good behaviour of the ships. “ Are you aware,” said Captain Maxwell, 
“that this is a ship of war — King George the Third of England's 
frigate the Alceste ?”—“ I did not distinctly understand,” stammered 
out the mandarin, who saw too late that he was in a scrape, and knew 
not for his life how to get out of it; “ I wished to be better informed 
—I wished merely to learn from you what cargo you brought — what 
kind of goods to dispose of.”—‘ Cargo ! — goods to dispose of!” ex- 
claimed Captain Maxwell, rising and striking the table with his clenched 
hand, in admirably feigned anger —‘‘ Cargo, did you say ! — powder 
and shot, sir, are the cargo of a British man-of-war! Did you see His 
Majesty’s pendant flying at the mast-head? If you did not, I desire © 
you will take a good look at it on your way to Canton, where you 
may tell the Viceroy you have seen a flag that has never yet 
been dishonoured — and, please God, while it waves over my head, it 
never shall !” ’"—pp. 273, 274. 


In this piping time of peace, it gives a new impulse to one’s 
blood, to hear the sound, of such words as these — the plain and 
stern language of a genuine British tar — not merely spoken to the 
ear, but ready to be reduced into action the moment it became 
necessary. ‘The mandarin and his interpreter were both amazed, 
and a free permission of the first order for entering the river was 
promised forthwith. Captain Maxwell waited for three or four 
days; and as the permission did not arrive, he proceeded, without 
further delay, on the 12th of November, to an anchorage a few miles 
below the narrow entrance called the Bogue. Here he observed a | 
fleet drawn up in line of battle, to prevent his further progress: the 
batteries along the shore were filled with men; and an order was 
sent to him from the ‘ commander-in-chief’ of the Chinese fleet to 
anchor forthwith. Disregarding these orders, he pursued his way 
up the river. ‘The Chinese fleet fired upon him, but it was re- 
marked, that they pitched their shot either just a-head or just 
a-stern. Captain Maxwell treating the whole affair as a salute, 
returned it in powder, and continued to sail on, without taking any 
notice of ¢ the uncivil cannonading in his rear.’ The wind, how- 
ever, having died away as soon as the frigate reached nearly to the 
Bogue, and within reach of the battery of Annanhoy, the anchor 
was dropped: ‘ the Chinese fleet brought up also, but continued 
firing. Captain Maxwell then loaded one of the quarter-deck guns, 
and having directed it and primed the lock all with his own hands, 
he drew the trigger himself. The gun was aimed so that the shot 
should pass over the centre of the commander-in-chief’s junk. ‘The 
effect was instantaneous. The crews of the Chinese vessels, and 
the admiral himself, fell flat on their faces, and all opposition from 
the fleet was at an end. ‘The same evening a breeze sprung up, 
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which enabled the ship to steer through the e; but she was 
scarcely in motion when the Chinese batteries were manned, and 
exhibited a determination to dispute the passage. ‘Their first shot 
hit the Alceste very hard in her bows; the second cut away one of 
the mizen shrouds, and went through the spanker. Captain Max- 
well did not return their fire till he was within half musket-shot of 
Annanhoy : he then pulled the first trigger himself, and in an instant 
was followed by a tremendous broadside, which silenced the bat- 
teries without any further trouble. After this, every thing was as 
Captain Maxwell chose to direct. ‘The cool and determined man- 
ner in which the whole of the business was conducted, reflects great 
honour upon that distinguished officer ; and it is manifest, from the 
tempered enthusiasm with which Captain Hall relates these proceed- 
ings, that they were precisely such as he would himself have adopted, 
had he been in Captain Maxwell’s situation. 

After this event, the Lyra passed up the river without any oppo- 
sition, and the officers of the squadron remained several months at 
Canton, without receiving the slightest insult. By the way, Captain 
Hall observes that there is a remarkable similarity between that city 
and Venice. 


‘Ofcourse,’ he says, ‘ I do not speak of the open squares and finer parts 
of Venice, for there is nothing similar to these in Canton: but in all that 
quarter of the town, which lies between the Rialto and the Place of 
St. Mark, the coincidence is exact ; and he who has seen one of these 
cities can form a tolerably correct conception of the other. The 
streets are paved exactly in the same style —they are of the same 
width — have the same degree of light — the shops are just of the 
same dimensions and form —the houses are equal in height. The 
only difference that I could discover lies in the signs: in China, each 
shop has a large finely japanned board, six feet long, with gilt letters, 
hanging not horizontally like ours in Europe, but perpendicularly, and 
left loose to flap about with the wind on one side of the door. Neither 
in Venice nor at Canton are there any wheeled-carriages or horses; 
the same method of carrying loads at the end of poles across the 
shoulders being practised in both places, a circumstance which tends 
greatly to heighten the unexpected resemblance between two places 
so remote from each other, and so differently circumstanced.’— p. 300. 


The embassy finally quitted China inJanuary, 1817. The subse- 
quent fate of the Alceste is well known. The Lyra was sent with 
dispatches to the Governor-General to Calcutta; from thence she 
proceeded to Madras, and the Isle of France, and after a prosperous 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, anchored at St. Helena, on 
the 11th of August. Here Captain Hall’s first object was to obtain 
an interview with Napoleon. He encountered a good deal of diffi- 
culty in accomplishing his wishes, and, in short, he almost despaired, 
when he chanced to mention to Dr. O’Meara, that his father, Sir 
James Hall, the respectable President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, had spent some time at Brienne, at the very period that 
Napoleon was a student there. This fact completely changed the 
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colour of his fortune, as Buonaparte took a great interest in every 
circumstance relating to Brienne; and upon the matter being men 
tioned to the illustrious Exile in this view, he appointed a time for 
the interview. The most striking parts of the scene itself we must 
give in Captain Hall’s words. 


‘ On entering the room, I saw Buonaparte standing before the fire, 
with his head leaning on his hand, and his elbow resting on the chimney. 
piece. He looked up, and came forward two paces, returning my 
salutation with a careless sort of bow, or nod. His first question was, 
‘* What is your name?” and, upon my answering, he said, “ Ah,— 
Hall —I knew your father when I was at the Military College of 
Brienne — I remember him perfectly — he was fond of mathematics— 
he did not associate much with the younger part of the scholars, but rather 
with the priests and professors, in another part of the town from that 
in which we lived.” He then paused for an instant, aud as he seemed 
to expect me to speak, I remarked, that I had often heard my father 
mention the circumstance of his having been at Brienne during the 
period referred to; but had never supposed it possible that a private 
individual could be remembered at such a distance of time, the interval 
of which had been filled with so many important events. ‘ Oh no,’ ex- 


claimed he, “ it is not in the least surprising ; your father was the first 


Englishman I ever saw, and I have recollected him all my life on that 


‘In a few seconds after making this remark, Buonaparte asked, 
with a playful expression of countenance, as if amused with what he 
was saying, “ Have you ever heard your father speak of me?” I replied 
instantly, “ Very often.” Upon which he said, in a quick, sharp tone, 
“ What does he say of me?” The manner in which this was spoken 
seemed to demand an immediate reply, and I said that I had often 
heard him express great admiration of the encouragement he had 
always given to science while he was Emperor of the French. He 
laughed and nodded repeatedly, as if gratified by what was said.’"— 

‘On my naming the island of Loo-Choo to him, he shook his head 
as if he had never heard of it before, and made me tell him howit 
bore from Canton, and what was the distance. He next asked its 
bearing with respect to Japan and Manilla, by the intersection of which 
three lines, in his imagination, he appeared to have settled its position 
pretty accurately, since every observation he made afterwards appeared 
to imply a recollection of this particular point. For instance, when he 
spoke of the probability of the manners and institutions of the Loo- 
Chooans having been influenced by the interference of other countries, 
he drew correct inferences as far as geographical situation was con- 
cerned. Having settled where the island lay, he cross-questioned me 


about the inhabitants with a closeness —I may call it a severity of 


investigation — which far exceeds every thing I have met with in any 
other instance. His questions were not by any means put at ran- 
dom, but each one had some definite reference to that which preceded 
it or was about to follow. I felt in a short time so completely exposed 
to his view, that it would have been impossible to have concealed or 


qualified the smallest particular. Such, indeed, was the rapidity of 


his apprehension of the subjects which interested him, and the asto- 


nishing ease with which he arranged and generalised the few points 
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of information I gave him, that he sometimes outstripped my narrative, 
saw the conclusion I was coming to before I spoke it, and fairly robbed 
me of my story. 

‘ Several circumstances, however, respecting the Loo-Choo people 
surprised even him a good deal; and I had the satisfaction of seeing 
him more than once completely perplexed, and unable to account for 
the phenomena which I related. Nothing struck him so much as 
their having no arms. ‘“ Point d’armes!” he exclaimed, “ c’est i 
dire point de cannons —ils ont des fusils?” Not even muskets, I 
replied. “ Eh bien donc —des lances, ou, au moins, des arcs et des 
fleches ?” I told him they had neither one nor other. “ Ni poignards ?” 
cried he, with increasing vehemence. No, none. ‘“ Mais!” said Buo- 
naparte, clenching his fist, and raising his voice to a loud pitch, “ Mais! 
sans armes, comment se bat-on ?”’—pp. 310—315. 


We have not space for the remainder of this scene, and must con- 
tent ourselves with Captain Hall’s summary of the impressions which 
the interview left upon his mind. 


‘ Buonaparte struck me as differing considerably from the pictures 
and busts I had seen of him. His face and figure looked much broader 
and more square, larger, indeed, in every way, than any representation 
Thad met with. His corpulency, at this time universally reported to. 
be excessive, was by no means remarkable. His flesh looked, on the 
contrary, firm and muscular. There was not the least trace of colour 
in his cheeks; in fact, his skin was more like marble than ordinary 
flesh. Not the smallest trace of a wrinkle was discernible on his 
brow, nor an approach to a furrow on any part of his countenance. 
His health and spirits, judging from appearances, were excellent ; 
though at this period it was generally believed in England, that he 
was fast sinking under a complication of diseases, and that his spirits 
were entirely gone. His manner of speaking was rather slow than 
otherwise, and perfectly distinct: he waited with great patience and 
kindness for my answers to his questions, and a reference to Count 
Bertrand was necessary only once during the whole conversation. ‘The 
brilliant and sometimes dazzling expression of his eye could not be 
overlooked. It was not, however, a permanent lustre, for it was only 
remarkable when he was excited by some point of particular interest. 
It is impossible to imagine an expression of more entire mildness, I 
may almost call it of benignity and kindliness, than that which played 
over his features during the whole interview. If; therefore, he were 
at this time out of health and in low spirits, his power of self-command 
must have been even more extraordinary than is generally supposed ; 
for his whole deportment, his conversation, and the expression of 
his countenance, indicated a frame in perfect health, and a mind 
at ease.’ — pp. 320, 321. 


The day after this interview, the Lyra sailed for England, where 
she arrived in the middle of October, 1817, after an absence of 
twenty months, — an interval during which she had traversed a dis- 
tance of nearly forty-two thousand miles, and had visited many of 
the most remarkable nations of the earth. 

A work so pregnant with interest as the one before us, can- 
hot fail to form an auspjcious commencement of Mr. Constable’s 
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Miscellany. Though printed in a very neat style, on excellent 
paper, and consisting of upwards of three hundred pages, this little 
volume costs no more than three shillings —a price about the one 
fourteenth of that at which the original * Voyage” was published, 
This remarkable cheapness will have the effect, and a most import. 
ant effect it will be, of diffusing the Miscellany not only among 
the subordinate classes of the community, but also in those more 
favoured quarters, where juvenile works of little or no merit have 
hitherto exercised undisputed sway. At least we can answer for 
the volume before us. ‘The simplicity of the language, the sound 
and attractive character of the matter, and the beauty of the embel- 
lishments, conspire to render it one of the most useful and agree. 
able books which could be offered to a young mind. 

We heartily wish the whole undertaking success, because we 
feel that it will be a touchstone whereby we may ascertain the 
real advancement of education among us, and that at the same 
time it will itself become one of the most efficient instruments for 
the still greater diffusion of intellectual light, as well as the surest 
guarantee for its application to those conservative principles of 
liberty and morals, which constitute the only true foundation of a 
nation’s prosperity. ‘The work is dedicated to the King. 
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Art. III. The Three Strangers. A Play, in Five Acts. By Harriet 


Lee, Author of “ Kruitzner, and other Canterbury Tales.” 8vo. 
Longman and Co. 1826. 


"Tue German drama, when first imported into England, about 
thirty years ago, was received with enthusiasm by a people, who 
claimed it as the near though late kindred of their own early liter- 
ature. ‘The German dramatists were the avowed disciples of the 
school of Shakspeare, and Massinger, and Marlow; and the quali- 
ties in which ‘they differed from their masters, were for a while 
forgotten in others, in which the resemblance was obvious and 
striking. ‘There was another reason for their popularity. The 
public taste was sated with productions, which only presented 
forms of a regular and frigid beauty. Garrick had excited new 
wishes, by bringing back upon the stage, after more than a century's 
banishment, those creations, full of warmth and life, which the 
dramatic muse of England had wrought, — often irregularly, but 
always vigorously, — while her powers were yet fresh and young, 
and before she was wrapt in the entanglements of a stiff and 
pedantic criticism. Yet, with these models before them, authors 
still continued to write by rule; and there is, perhaps, no period 
of our literature in which poets (if, indeed, there were any besides 
Goldsmith,) measured their steps with more formal care, than the 
interval between the death of Gray and the first appearance of 
Cowper. The result of this excessive tameness was with us what 
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‘t has been in almost every nation, when similarly circumstanced, 
that has ever had a literature :— there was a violent and sudden 
re-action. ‘The jaded appetite, tired of a dull and claying succes- 
sion of the same entertainments, longs for what is new and piquant ; 
and it must be owned that, for such an appetite, nothing could pos- 
sibly be better suited than the food supplied by the German dra- 
matists. 

To shock by excessive horrors, to surprise by novel and extraor- 
dinary character, to assault violently the sympathies of their 
audiences and readers by unusual modes of misery, were the objects 
common to them all. Want of moderation in almost every thing 
was their chief characteristic. Instead of seeking to please by 
those exhibitions of moral beauty, which are founded upon the 
gentle and tempered virtues, they usually tried to astonish by repre- 
sentations of moral grandeur, supposed to arise from heroic sacri- 
fices eagerly made, — awful dangers braved and surmounted, — or 
generosity extravagant beyond all proportion to its motives. In- 
stead of moving pity by scenes of natural and ordinary distress, 
they aimed at wringing the heart by presenting some instance of 
wretchedness, exceeding in its intensity the common measures of 
human suffering, or arising from circumstances that make humanity 
shudder and turn pity into horror. In drawing their charac- 
ters, instead of looking abroad upon nature, and copying the ori- 
ginals which she afforded, they compounded beings such as never 
had, nor ever could have, existed, — with qualities inconsistent in 
their union, or singly pushed to an extravagant excess, — monsters, 
human in shape, but in their essence sometimes angelic, sometimes 
demoniac, — often mixed creatures, half-angels, half-demons. 

There was another quality which sometimes marked the produc 
tions of these writers, but which, however, they much more com- 
monly introduced into their romantic narratives, than into their 
dramatic works. This was a sort of metaphysical spirit, infused 
into their fictitious characters, who would sometimes reason upon 
their own feelings with all the air of persons sitting down deliber- 
ately to a philosophical analysis of the mind, and sometimes express 
their emotions as. if they purposely watched the course of their 
thoughts, and spoke them only with the design of afterwards 
making them the subject of an ethical dissertation. The sentiment 
of the moment was traced to its sources, and these were, perhaps, 
divided and subdivided, and set in opposition or contrast to each 
other, in the soliloquy of one whose heart was supposed to be, at 
the very time, torn with anguish, held captive by some engross- 
ing desire, or agitated by some vehement passion. ‘The action of 
the plot, in its most hurried passages, was stopped to give the 
agent an opportunity of explaining, by obscure and fanciful declam- 
ation, the exact state of his mind at that moment. A scheme of 
composition similar to this has always prevailed upon the French 
stage, and has been the theme of unceasing reproach with all our 
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critics. It is nothing else than substituting the description for the 


natural language of passion. The German poet, however, in this | 


as inso many other particulars, has a point of difference from the 
French one. The latter describes a sentiment or a passion by its 
results, and usually by its external effects and appearances; the 
former explains it sometimes by means of an actual definiti 
sometimes by stating the causes which produced it, and the proces 
which the mind has undergone by their operation. A French 
heroine, in expressing her grief, tells us that she strikes her breag, 
that she rends her robe, that she is shedding tears profusely, oy, 
mayhap, that she with great difficulty can refrain from swooning 
A lover of the German school will unfold his passion by enumerat. 
ing, successively, the personal and mental charms of his mistr 
and showing, elaborately, how each has contributed its share to his 
present feelings. ‘The poetry is, in this particular, no bad represent. 
ative of the national character, that of the one dealing with the 
externals, and, as it were, with the surface of the emotions ; that of 
the other penetrating, or seeking to penetrate, with metaphysical 
scrutiny, into their hidden springs. 

It would be foreign from our purpose here to attempt accounting 
for these striking peculiarities of the German drama. There are 
some who think that all is explained by the fact, that it is the first 
offspring of a literature whose singular lot it was to spring into life, 
full grown, in an age of high civilisation.. How much ought to be 
ascribed to the state of European literature in general at that time; 
to the satiety of the public mind from long enjoyment of the tame, 
the dull, the prosaic, and the didactic; and to the influence of one 
or two great writers creating a new kind of sentiment throughout 
Europe, we shall not now enquire. It is sufficient here to observe, 
that the impulse given by the introduction of German plays ‘into 
England was sudden and great. _ A brood of dramas, in which 
broad farce was united with a whining and sickly sentiment, started 
into existence. High excitement was the order of the day; and 
writers who had not genius to copy the romantic fervours of Goethe, 


or the tragic strength of Schiller (full of grandeur in the midst of 


his extravagance), contented themselves with giving meagre trans- 
lations and vapid imitations of the half-laughable, half-sentimental, 
trifles of Kotzebue. ‘The reign of these foreign productions on out 
stage was short, but the influence which they exerted on our dra- 
matic literature exists to this day; and to it we undoubtedly owe 
the composition, and, after the lapse of several years, the represent 
ation of The Three Strangers. 

The tale of Kruitzner, on which this drama is founded, was pub- 
lished by the author about twenty years ago. It was a singular 
performance, and from the moment of its appearance to the present 
day it has held a high, though a separate and peculiar station 
our literature. By many it was thought so dramatic in its structure, 
that Miss Lee (as she informs us) vrepared it for the stage soon after 
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its publication. Our readers are aware that it was subsequently 

taken by Lord Byron as the ground-work of a dramatic poem, 

which completely failed. It is no disparagement to Miss Lee, whose 

talents we respect very high Ys to say, that her drama, though in 

some points better suited to the stage, is, upon the whole, as a com- 
sition, inferior even to Werner. 

The truth is, that the tale of Kruitzner, or, as it was originally 
called, “The German’s Tale,” is not dramatic in its original 
structure, though from the deep interest which it excites one 
is easily deceived into a different opinion, unless he examines the 
matter with a little attention. The design of the author was to 
illustrate the character of a man, proud, self-willed, obstinate, and 
unreflecting, of keen sensibility and inclinations not naturally vi- 
cious, but of violent passions, which he gratifies, under the irrational 
expectation that he will be exempted from the disasters, to which 
such indulgences must necessarily expose him. The predominat- 
ing quality in his temper is pride, which prevents him from ever 
acknowledging, even to himself, that he has acted wrong ; and most 
of his wildest errors and worst misfortunes spring from this quality, 
combined as it is with that habitual and inconsiderate dependence 
on his fate which does not permit him to profit by experience. The 
story is so well known, that we need here only remind the reader of 
a few of the leading incidents. 

Kruitzner was the assumed name under which the hero of the 
tale resided at Hamburgh, some time after quitting the man- 
sion of his father, Count Siegendorf, a nobleman of the first 
rank in Bohemia. The various excesses. into which Kruitzner 
had fallen in early life, rendered him bankrupt alike in fortune 
and character. In this situation, he married a woman eminently 
endowed by nature, but much inferior to himself in rank. The 
result was, that Count Siegendorf’s father settled upon ‘im a 
small annuity, on the condition that he would give up his right of 
inheritance to Conrad, his own elder son. Conrad is in consequence 
placed in the family of the Count, to be educated for the sphere in 
which he was destined to move. The next heir to the house of 
Siegendorf is the Baron Stralenheim, who anxiously and secretly 
watches the career of Kruitzner, in order, if possible, to accomplish 
his destruction. This object attained, the other competitors might 
easily be removed. Kruitzner discovers that he is the object of the 
Baron’s vigilance, and the very means which he takes to avoid his 
enemy, chances to place him under the same roof with that person in 
a little town in Silesia. The Baron, and two other strangers, who had. 
saved him from being drowned in a river into which his carriage 
had fallen, were detained at this place by the inclemency of the 
season. Accident leads Kruitzner to an apartment in which he dis- 
covers a sliding panel, that opens to a secret gallery. ‘Tempted by 
curlosity, he explores the passage, and it conducts him to a chamber 
where he finds Stralenheim stretched on a chair, buried in a deep 
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sleep, with several rouleaux of gold on a table before him. Kruaitzne, 
goaded by his necessities, appropriates some of the treasure, an4 
retires without incurring any deeper guilt. The next day the rob, 
bery is discovered ; enquiries are set on foot by the Baron and hig 
two new companions. One of these is called the Hungarian, th 
other turns out to be Conrad, Kruitzner’s son, and to him the 
matter is revealed. Shortly after this, the Baron is killed by Cop. 
rad, without the knowledge of Kruitzner, who succeeds to the 
title of Count Siegendorf, and the play ends in a manner pot 
very intelligible. In this respect, as well as in several of the minor 
incidents, the drama differs from the story, Lut we have related 
enough to show that the chief interest of the play is centered jp 
the character of Kruitzner, and in the conflicts which arise in his 
breast between the consciousness of guilt, which degrades him in 
his own esteem, and the inflexibility of his pride, which disdains 
even the remotest extrinsic appearance of a criminal stain on his 
character. It is obvious, that as the whole of this struggle js 
carried on in his own thoughts, it is impossible to dramatise it, 
The incidents to which it gives rise are few and unimportant: the 
consequences are felt only by his own family, in the completion 
of a state of misery, which is seen at once without the assistance of 
scenery or dialogue. 

To develope such a character as Kruitzner’s in a drama, and to 
mould it in such a manner as that it must fix our attention on the 
stage, we should see him employed in daring and reckless and busy 
action, or hear him reveal the tortures of his soul, in the language 
of penitence or despair. In a tale the author can pause to moralise 
and to explain, and can trace in his own language the motives, the 
passions, and the sufferings of the persons whom he introduces to 
his readers. In the original story of Kruitzner, this is done with 
great felicity, both of conception and diction ; and a very large por- 
tion of the work is taken up in these didactic expositions of the 
principal character, and of the effects produced upon him by his 
varying fortunes. But in a play, the workings of the mind must 
be shown, either by a series of events creating or modifying Its 
changes, —as in Macbeth, —or, if the character is already fixed, by 
often giving occasion to the individual to speak his own feelings in the 
only manner in which the spontaneous course of thought and feeling 
can perhaps be adequately displayed — by soliloquy. It is by this 
last method, that Shakspeare effected some of the most delicate and 
difficult parts of the poet’s task, in his Hamlet, the most peculiar 
of all his wonderful creations. 

Viewing then the plot of ‘The German’s Tale,’ as a means of de- 
veloping a temper such as Kruitzner’s, the first thing which strikes 
one is, the paucity, both of the incidents and the characters that can 
be draughted from it into a play. Of the important events of the 
story, the earliest, those which contribute to form the character of 
Kruitzner, are either too little dramatic, or occur at such a dis- 
tance of time from the catastrophe, that they could not be repre 
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sented without the incongruity of exhibiting the same person in suc-| 


cessive scenes as in the flower af gay and elastic youth and in the 
seared leaf of middle age. ‘There seem to be but two: parts of the 
action at which the drama could open, —the departure of Kruitzner 
and his family from Hamburgh, and their arrival at the village 
where he takes up his temporary abode. Poets are, perhaps, after 
all, better judges of these matters than critics ; but we own it seems 
to us, that of these two points of time, the latter, which both Miss 
Lee and Lord Byron have chosen for their dramas, was the least 
fitting of the two. ‘The former would certainly have afforded more 
scope for developing the character of Kruitzner ; it would have varied 
the interest of the piece; it would have given (what the whole plot 
requires) increased hurry to its action; and it would have allowed 
also the great advantage of representing, instead of describing, the 
influence of the Baron over Kruitzner’s fate, and the arrival of the 
latter at the village. Beginning, however, at this last event, all the 
material incidents remaining may be summed up as follows: the 
stealing of the gold, the recognition of Conrad by his father, the 
assumption by Kruitzner of his paternal honours, and the winding 
up of the plot by the agency of the Hungarian. 

The persons are equally, or rather still more limited, both as to 
number and importance. ‘The Hungarian does and says little, 
and is, in fact, an instrument loosely tacked to the machinery, 
the moving powers of which are hidden in impenetrable mystery. 
Nothing can be more wild and foolish than his whole conduct. Of 
Josephine, Kruitzner’s wife, little can be made. She is a faithful 
and an unhappy wife, suffering much, but doing almost nothing. 
Conrad, the only person in the group, next to Kruitzner, capable of 
being moulded into a character, would require as much of incident 
and of language to unfold the strange and almost incomprehensible 
demon that works within him, as Kruitzner himself needs for the 
display of a temper, differing from that of his son only in possessing 
greater sensibility, less hardihood, and a more limited capacity. In 
short, the persons and incidents of this tale are quite insufficient to 
display, in a drama, such a character as Kruitzner’s, connected as 
it is with the temper of a being who would require, to pourtray him 
so as not to shock credibility, such nice and various touches as 
Conrad. 

The great blemish of the play is, that it does not lead us to sym- 
pathise with those peculiar feelings of Kruitzner, which excite such 
a deep interest in the tale. We do not understand them. We 
know him only as a man whose liberty or life is menaced by the 
Baron, —a sort of person, and a sort of predicament, too common 
on the stage to make us feel much alarm for his safety. Conrad’s 
affection for his parents makes him for a while an object of interest, 
and the scene in which he is shocked by the intelligence that his 
father is guilty of midnight theft is tolerably well executed. But 

we see too little of his character; and his wild exploit of killing the 
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‘Baron, following fast upon expressions of ‘honour and virtue, shows 


a degree of weakness, which, while it prevents us from respectj 
him as a villain, does not at all incline us to pity him for being half. 
duped into crime by his filial piety. We feel little else than wonde 
at the inconsisteney of his conduct. The whole of the Hungarian, 
proceedings (except his first appearance in the village, which jg 
sufficiently explained by his accompanying the Baron,) are nearly 
unaccountable. 

The scene in which Kruitzner takes the gold, which is one of the 
finest passages in the tale, is judiciously represented, not related, in 
the drama. In this, Miss Lee’s play differs from Lord Byron's 
Werner; and we presume to think that Miss Lee’s conception was 
a just one. But here, again, we have to complain of the execution, 
The speech of Kruitzner, while the Baron sleeps, is tame, and not 
quite in keeping with the sanguine and impetuous character of the 
speaker. We are somehow disappointed, that the zdea, at least, of 
destroying his enemy, does not occur to him. Even the start of 
the Baron in his sleep, which adds so much to the life and interest 
of this passage in the tale, is here wanting. 


‘ [A clock strikes two ; the Baron opens his eyes heavily ; listens to 
it, then closes them again, and after a pause, sinks to sleep. The 
compartment slowly Tides back, and Kruitzner 7s seen. 

‘ Kruitz. The boisterous and brutal crew did not intrude; but to 
what spot my restless mind hath since impelled my steps I know not. 
No matter. What has despair to fear or to expect ?— All silent! 
[Steps forward.] Oh, luxury, art thou still so rich in blessings! — 
Gracious Heaven! Can it be Stralenheim I see. The Margrave's 
chamber, doubtless. Sleeps the persecutor thus calmly while his 
victim wanders, like a midnight spectre, amid the haunts of departed 
pleasure! Why do I shudder thus? as though some deadly and 
ominous presentiment or is it the conflict of my mind that acts 
upon a fevered frame? Gold and papers! Ha, the name of Siegen- 
dorf! Olmutz! (He reads.) ‘ We are yet within the appointed 
limit: the near fortress of Olmutz serves my purpose well, and four- 
and-twenty hours irrevocably seals the fate of Siegendorf. [ Glances 
indignantly towards Stralenheim.] He gone, the wife and child — 
[ Starts, pauses, and after drawing his hand across his eyes, reads on.) 
The wife and child — may be easily disposed of.’ Remorseless,- iron- 
hearted villain! ‘ They have no wealth that may defeat my measures; 
and their liberty, like hzs, lies therefore at my mercy.” Mercy! Hé 
mercy! Ha! thus I save them. sehe 

‘ [ He lays his hand with one convulsive grasp on a rouleau, consigns 

it to his bosom, and exit, closing the panel. |’ — pp. 32, 33. 


But the chief fault of the piece is its conclusion. We shall not 
attempt to describe the unravelment of the plot, which differs 
necessarily from that of the tale, since it must be suited to the 
difference between the story and the play in the characters of 
Conrad and the Hungarian. We shall leave it to our readers’ 
ingenuity to divine what becomes of the group on which the curtain 
so abruptly drops. Conrad (differently from the tale) déssuades 
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his father from molesting the Hungarian, for whom Kruitzner 
(now Count Siegendorf ), suspecting him to be the Baron’s mur- 
derer, had ordered strict search; and confesses that the Baron had 
fallen by his own hand. Siegendorf just expresses his compliance, 
when 


‘ The Friar and the Hungarian descend from the interior. 


‘ Friar. Son, I present to you, at his own desire, the stranger whom 

you demanded. 
© Hun. You start, Count. Is it rectitude or alarm that speaks thus 

pointedly within you? When last we met you tendered your hand to 
an obscure, perhaps suspected guest; Dare you now proffer it, the 
pledge of honorable reparation, to one who proclaims himself an honor- 
able man ? 

‘ Sieo. Dare I? 

‘ Hun. ’Tis a conscience-searching question, Count. Examine yours 
well before you answer it. 

‘ Sieg. To the point, Sir. 

‘ Hun. You have arraigned me to this holy Father, as guilty of a 


- most atrocious deed, I here deny the crime. 


‘ Sieg. Your evidence. — 

‘ Hun. The strongest — I know the criminal. 

‘ Siex. Your surmise, Sir, at least, hath been pointed and intelligible, 
and I freely advance to meet it. Speak out at once. 

‘ Hun. He stands beside you, Count. 

‘ [Siegendorf starts in surprise and despair. Conrad collects 
himself, and advances. ] - 

‘ Con, Proceed, Sir. 

‘ Hif@ Holy Father, observe that young man well, Bears not his 
exterior the stamp of honor? Looks not the fire that even now 
lighted up his eye like the generous indignation of virtue? Yet, even 
on this consecrated spot, where falsehood would be double damnation, 
do I retort the charge of guilt on that man’s head. 

* Sieg. Your proof, Sir — and your name. 

‘ [Conrad detaches his sabre, and falding his arms on his breast, 
holds it there while he listens.] , 

‘ Hun. You shall have both, Count. We met by chance:—rich in 
all the graces of youth and courtly life, your son secured my partial 
favour — almost my confidence; it was a dangerous one, or he would 
have possessed it. Obnoxious to the Margrave —injured and oppressed, 
with nothing to aid my purpose but a burning sense of wrong, I went 
privately to explore the palace, and tear from thence, even at the 
hazard of my existence, a once fondly loved, though an adulterous 
wife. It is no obscure adventurer. —It is the Count de Roslach that 
speaks to you. 

‘ Sez. Roslach ! 

‘ Ros. My search seemed hopeless — I therefore dared the dangers 
of the road, but, hemmed in by the waters, again returned. ‘That 
traitor, [Conrad shudders with resentment,| doubtless to veil his own 
premeditated crime beneath my name, allured me to your roof. 

‘ (Conrad, by sudden impulse, half draws his sabre, but returns 
it to the sheath.) 
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‘ Ros. Are you so brave, Sir? — Mark the conclusion first, — The 
victim whom treachery ensnared, infant innocence enlightened ; guided 
by that, I guessed the secret door, and doubted not but I should dis. 
cover her, whom her base paramour had artfully secreted. The panel 


of the Margrave’s chamber yielded partially and unnoted to my 
pressure. What I saw there —let that youth tell. Methinks he sees 
it now. 

‘ Friar. [eagerly.] And quitted you the spot, son? 

‘ Ros. Aye, reverend Father — quitted a spot where courage came 
too late to aid — where disguise debased, and privacy impeached me, 
to appeal from petty jurisdiction to the justice of my country at 
large —to the ministers of her faith, and, through them, to the tribunal 
of her laws. 

‘ Con. You shall be answered at full, Sir. Your tale hath been 
boldly uttered — it is plain, simple, and looks like truth. 

‘ Ros. Like truth! Young man it shall be proved such. 

‘ Con. Indeed! And will the Count de Roslach, avowedly obnoxious, 
persecuted, and oppressed, will he adventure upon his single testi- 
mony 

‘ Ros. Aye, though defeat, or even death, were the penalty. 

‘ Con. "Tis gallantly spoken, and may be as gallantly dared, and yet 
bring ruin only on the head of the accuser. I would shew you a less 
perilous path. Nay, hear me to the end, Count. You see me in the 
zenith of fortune and of youth; with hopes yet unblighted; a spirit 
hitherto most daring. Friends — followers — retainers! To crown 
these mighty blessings one alone is wanting — unsullied Aonour. To 
that I offer homage. — Your narrative, in all save the imputed treachery, 
is true. Follow then the upright monitor within your bosom, and 
denounce a criminal who voluntarily surrenders that sabre you have 
seen dishonoured. [ Delivers his sword. 

‘ Steg. Kill me not with thy virtues, Conrad! 

‘ Ros. [considerably disturbed.| I —1I—TI was not prepared for this 
— and scarce know how to answer!— Were weak and erring man 
allowed to compromise with conscience, all might yet seem well; but 
the voice of justice is imperative: blood for blood !— Nay, Count, 
[to Siegendorf,] there’s more to hear. Master of one guilty secret, 
my every way insulted honour taught me to fathom both; both were 
revealed before these gates had ciosed upon us, nor will they open 
again but to the ministers of stern and rigid vengeance. 

‘ Sieg. [ falling.) That blow was through my heart. 

‘ Con. Father! 

‘ Jos. [rushing on with Marcellin.] Husband! 

‘ Friar. Christian! Revive my son. The church may still possess & 
voice — a claim. 

‘ Sieg. What claim — what voice can silence that which must speak 
here [lays his hand on his heart] —till I can speak no more. Curse 
not that parent, Conrad, whose base example and intemperate passions 
have thus degraded and undone us both. 

‘ Con. Curse! give me your benediction, father ! 

‘ Sieg. My son! my son! 

[Siegendorf falls on Conrad’s neck, the characters arrange them- 
selves, and the curtain drops as the requiem is repeated.] — 


pp: 73—76. 
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Surely this concluding scene might have been easily re-written. 
It might be somewhat difficult to bring Conrad to a suitable 
dramatic end, but the close of a play should have any fault rather 
than obscurity. There is nothing which an audience bears so ill, 
as to be kept in ignorance of the fate of those to whose move- 
ments they have paid some two or three hours’ close attention. 

With all its faults, however, this play bears testimony, as did 
the original story, to “ singular force of mind and conception” * 
in its author. We cannot forbear expressing a wish, that it ma 
not be the last drama which we shall see from the writer of the 
German’s tale. Miss Lee, having once tried her powers, and 
having seen that where she failed, failure was in a great measure 
owing, either to the rugged nature of the subject which she chose, 
or to an inattention to details easily managed but essential in every 
dramatic performance, she is entitled to aspire, by a more careful 
exercise of those powers, to a high rank in an art now almost 
forgotten in England. 





Art. IV. A Manual of Classical Bibliography ; comprising a copious 
Detail of the various Editions ; Commentaries, and Works critical and 
illustrative ; and Translations into the English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and, occasionally, other Languages; of the Greek 
and Latin Classics. By Joseph William Moss, B. A., of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. Simpkin and Marshall. 1825. 


Tue glory, as our neighbours on the other side of the Channel 
would term it, of the invention of bibliography, is, we believe, the 
exclusive property of the moderns. We hear of no classical De 
Bures, Dibdins, or Mosses. In ancient times, books of any kind were 
of too difficult acquisition for people to be very curious about edi- 
tions. Ptolemy Philadelphus exhibited certainly something of the 
spirit of a modern collector, and of the genuine taste for what is rare, 
and for editiones principes, which distinguish the true bibliomaniac, 
when, on borrowing the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and the 
other great Attic writers from the Athenian people, he had correct 
and elegant transcripts taken, which he sent to the proprietors, re- 
taining for his library the probably far inferior old editions. It is 
probable, however, that the Egyptian monarch merely acted so more 
from an anxious desire after genuineness and accuracy, than from 
any solicitude about form or antiquity; proceeding, as is most 
likely, on the principles of those persons who fancy that:a London 
or Paris edition of Tasso, or Dante, for example, can never equal 
in correctness those that issue from the presses of Florence or Milan. 








“— 


* See Lord Byron’s preface to Werner. 
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The ancients, however, had some idea of getting up books wel] 
and there was often a good deal of diligence displayed about pumic. 
ing, lettering, and ornamenting their volumes. ‘Tibullus gives the 
following directions for preparing what we might style a dandy 
volume, which he was sending to his mistress Nezera, as lovers of 
the present day, for nothing is new, might present the lady of their 
affections with a handsome Forget-me-not, or Literary Souvenir, 


¢ Lutea sed niveum involvat membrana libellum, 
Pumex cui canas tondeat ante comas ; 
Summaque pretexat tenuis fastigia charte, 
Indicet ut nomen, litera facta, meum: 
Atque inter geminas pingantur cornua frontes ; 
Sic etenim comtum mittere oportet opus.’ 


And Martial, if we recollect rightly, may be consulted with advantage 
on the same subject. 

There is, doubtless, a pleasure in book-collecting, which none 
but book-collectors know. How delighted are they when carty- 
ing off in triumph some venerable black-letter, with its illu 
minated capitals and silver clasps, never to be unclosed save for 
the purpose of exhibition! How they pant to become the envied 
possessors of some of the halfpenny ballads of Elizabeth’s days! 
Heartily did we enter into the feeling of the worthy Jonathan 
Oldbuck, when recounting the various ingenious expedients by 
which he became possessed of ballads and Elzevirs, his morning 
and evening walks to the Cowgate and Canongate, and his anxiety 
lest the threadbare student of divinity should be a prowling book- 
seller in disguise. It is truly a pretty pursuit, something more im- 
portant than conchology, and we should find no fault with it, were 
it not for its tendency to lead away useful minds from more valuable 
matter; for, unluckily, when a man has got a passion for title- 
pages, he is exceedingly apt to stop there, and to become careless 
about the contents. Still the collector is not without his merit in 
the republic of letters, for as he is of a laying-up disposition, he saves 
many a precious fragment document and treatise from oblivion, 
and thus provides stores for the antiquary and historian. 

Little respect as we may entertain for book-collecting, we are by 
no means without a due sense of the value of bibliography. We 
know, that did it not exist, the student might often wander in un- 
certainty, unbenefitted by the labours of those who have preceded 
him; using bad or indifferent editions, when the good were to be 
had. Who does not feel the want of a classed catalogue in the Bri- 
tish Museum? Even in a philosophical point of view, bibliography 
has its use. As we delight in tracing the gradual progress of some 
mechanical engine, from the rude and clumsy form given to It by 
the first inventor, to the point of comparative perfection which, by 
gradual improvement, it may have finally attained ; so the philoso- 
phic mind traces with delight the gradual progress of the great chef- 
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d’ceuvres of antiquity, from the boldness, the incorrectness, the muti- 
lation of the editio princeps, to that finished state of improvement to 
which they have gradually approximated beneath the critical acumen 
of the scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and at- 


tained in the editions of a Heyne or a Schweigheeuser. 


Still the bibliographer, as such, notwithstanding the utility of his 
labours, sits on one of the lowest forms of literature; for patient in- 
dustry is almost his only claim to our praise. We therefore regret 
to see a young man of Mr. Moss’s talents devoting himself thus, 
primis ab annis, to this so inferior a branch of literature. Mr. Moss, 
by an injudicious piece of vanity, informs us, in a note to his pre- 
face, that in 1824 he was a Minor; and hints, that if his work had 
appeared in that year, he might as such have claimed the indulgence 
of the public. We can tell Mr. Moss, that though he might have 
claimed, he would not have merited that indulgence. Had it been 
a poem, a play, a romance, or any work of the imagination, indul- 
gence might have been fairly claimed and given; but the case is 
very different with a Manual of Bibliography. For a mrnor to 
undertake giving an account of all the editions, translations, &c. of 
all the authors of antiquity is rather a bold attempt; and few will 
be disposed to allow him any other merit than that of a compiler 
from the labours of his predecessors. In fact, this does form nearly 
the sum of Mr. Moss’s claims. He talks, indeed, of having consulted 
three thousand volumes, and he probably has inspected so many 
title-pages ; but of how many works, except those of Brunck, Dib- 
din, and Co., can he say with the learned Harwood, “ I have read 
this edition over carefully?” We fear, of very few indeed. 

Weare, however; disposed to think well of Mr. Moss’s attainments. 
He appears to be acquainted with the principal modern languages ; 
indeed, from the manner in which he speaks of, and decides on; some 
Polish, Danish, and Swedish translations, we are apt to suppose that 
he is familiar with those little known tongues. Ofhis English style we 
do not think so highly : his study of the great originals of antiquity 
does not seem to have benefitted him much in this particular ; 
and many a “ man of one book” is greatly his superior in expres= 
sion. He is not always grammatical; and he adopts occasion- 
ally a style of very offensive flippancy, which does not sit well on a 
grave bibliographer. We would advise him to abstain from such 
compositions as this: ‘ It is said to be, by some critics, superior to 
the edition of Schrevelius, who (poor fellow), because he happened 
to be a bookseller’s hack, and a little under the weather, (though, 
perhaps, not either a very sound or profound scholar,) has been 
rather cruelly treated, and sometimes not with very great justice ; 
by others, at the head of whom stands Burman, by whom he is 
damned without rhyme or reason.’ 

For omissions of some editions we were prepared; it would 
not be just to expect, in cases where editions are as numerous as the 
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leaves on the trees, a complete enumeration. But we cannot excuse 
the passing over unnoticed authors, whose names are as familiar to us 
as household words ; such as Silius Italicus, Orpheus, and the Alex- 
andrian writers, three only of whom are noticed. As they are nei- 
ther writers on science or romancers, we know not what plea of 
justification Mr. Moss can make for such omissions as these. 

It is by no means our wish to find fault. ‘The Manual is cer- 
tainly a useful work, and very far superior to that of Mr. Dibdin. 
We shall therefore go through a considerable part of it, making 
such observations as occur to us, endeavouring to supply some of 
Mr. Moss’s omissions, and also noticing some editions which have 
appeared since his work has been printed. We must, however, pre- 
viously hint to the author, that he ought, either at the beginning or 
the end of his work, to have given some notice of the different collec- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics that have been published 
together, such as Stephens’s Poetee Greeci, the Tauchnitz, and the 
Regent’s Classics. We are particularly surprised at his silence as 
to the latter, which are still in progress, and promise to be the most 
complete and elegant edition of the classics which has appeared in 
modern times. 

/Eschylus was first published, in 8vo., by Aldus, in 1518. This 
is the editio princeps, and is styled by De Bure “ a beautiful edi- 
tion.” Mr. Moss observes, that it is not an excellent one ; which we 
may easily believe, as it wants several pages at the end of the Aga- 
memnon, and begining of the Choephoree, a deficiency that was not 
supplied until the edition by Victorius in 1557. Canter, in his edition 
of 1582, first restored, from the F rogs of Aristophanes, the opening 
lines of the Cheephorze. The edition of Schutz is justly described 
as the editio optima. There appears in this country a great dis- 
position to depreciate the labours of this learned editor, and, we 
think, with very little reason. Schiitz certainly has an amazing pro- 
pensity for emendation, and there are few passages that he does not 
think he could make better; yet as he does not often introduce his 
conjectures into the text, they are mostly harmless, and are not sel- 
dom happy ; and as to the arrangement of chorusses, that we take to 
be purely a matter of taste; for in no two editions of any of the 
Greek dramatists, do we find an exact accordance in this point; 
consequently, a reference, when the edition is not specified, can 
only be regarded as directing the enquirer to within ten or a 
dozen lines of the passage of which he is in search. In Schiitz’s 
edition, we consider, on the whole, that Aischylus may be read—and 
no existing poet is more worthy of attentive perusal — to the greatest 
advantage. We know not whether the Bishop of Chester will now 
continue his labours on this poet to the end. An edition of the 
entire works of Aischylus was published by Wellaner in 1824, at 
Leipzig, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The old editions of AXsop are curious on account of the number 
of various fables by different authors which they contain, and of the 
numerous wood-cuts with which they are adorned. These cuts illus- 
trate the state of the arts, as well as the modes of thinking of the time, 
and may have furnished many a useful hint to artists in later periods : 
as in the strange picture by Fuseli of the Serpent tempting Eve, 
the tempter is represented with a human head, a fancy evidently 
derived from a wood-cut in old editions of the Vulgate.. The Na- 
ples edition of /Esop, of 1485, in Latin and Italian, is much sought 
after by the curious, on account of its wood-cuts, and the allegories, 
which are considered to be directed against the court of Rome. The 
first edition of the Greek is that of Accursius, printed at Milan, 
in 4to., about 1480. The best edition is that of Paris, 8vo., 1810, 
by Coray, with the Greek scholia. : 

It is to be regretted that this charming collection of apologues ts 
not more generally employed as a school-book. ‘The Greek is so 
pure and so simple, and the fables themselves so interesting, that we 
think none could be mentioned so well calculated to answer every 
purpose of classical instruction. From the notices of the nu- 
merous translations of AXsop, (in which La Fontaine might per- 
haps have been included,) we cannot refrain from extracting, for 
the entertainment of the reader, the title of a translation published 
in London, in 8vo., without a date. It runs thus: 

“ The Fables of Esope in English, with all his life and for- 
tune; and how he was subtyll, wyse, and borne in Greece, not far 
from Troy the great, in a town named Amonio: how he was of 
all other men most diffourmed and evil-shapen: for he had a great 
head, a large visage, long jawes, sharp eyen, a short neck, crok- 
backed, great bely, great legs, large feete; and yet that which was 
worse, he was dombe, and could not speake; but, notwith- 
standing this, he had a_ singular wit, and was greatly ingenious 
and subtyll in cavillations, and pleasaunt in woordes after he 
came to his speache. Whereunto is added the fables of Avian, 
as also the fables of Poge the Florentyne, very pleasaunte to read.” 
(Vol. i. p. 29.) 

The editio princeps of Anacreon was printed by Henry 
Stephens, in 1554, when that illustrious typographer was but 
twenty-six years of age. Mr. Moss gives, from Beloe’s Anec- 
dotes, a curious account of the suspicions, and of the plausible ar- 
guments by which they were supported, of Stephens having forged 
the collection. These arguments are of course very strong and 
convincing, as arguments always are in support of an ingenious 
hypothesis ; but an unlucky fact brought to light by Fischer, in his 
third edition of Anacreon, makes the whole vanish into smoke. 
Fischer informs us that Joseph Spaletti found in the library of the 
Vatican a manuscript on vellum, which among:other things con- 
tained the Odes of Anacreon, and which was evidently written in 
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the tenth century. So much for ingenious theories. The best 
edition is that of Fischer, printed at Leipzig, in 1793, with very 
copious notes. 

We must now notice what we conceive to be a very unjustifiable 
omission in Mr. Moss; we mean that of the Greek and Latin 
Anthologies, works containing some of the most charming effusions 
of the classic muse extant. Of the Greek, there is a fine old 
edition printed at Frankfort, containing the notes of Brodzeus and 
others. There is an excellent edition by De Bosch, in four vols, 
4to., and one containing the text of Brunck, and the commentary 
of Jacobs in 13 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1794, and another in four 
vols. 8vo., from the Palatine manuscript by Jacobs in 1813. A 
pleasing selection by Edwards has lately been published in London, 
in one vol. 8vo. Of the Latin Anthology, the best edition is 
that, cum notis variorum, of Burman, in two vols. 4to., Amst. 
1759—1773. One was published in 1812, in one vol. 8vo., by Ast. 

The account given by Mr. Moss of the different editions of 
Apollonius Rhodius appears to be very correct. We cannot but 
express our regret, that this agreeable poet is net in sufficent request 
in this country to justify a reprint of the edition of Beck. We 
will take this opportunity of observing, that Mr. Moss should 
have mentioned more particularly than he does, the portable edi- 
tions of the classics published at Leipzig, so valuable to those whose 
finances do not extend to the purchase of the more costly editions. 
Mr. Moss has here noticed the ‘Tauchnitz edition of Apollonius; 
but that printer has published nearly all the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics, in a portable form in 18mo. A much superior edition, in 
paper and type, in 12mo., edited by Dindorf, Passow, and other 
eminent scholars, is now passing through the press at Leipzig, and 
is published in this country by Messrs. Black and Young. 

As Aratus cannot justly be called a writer on science, we think 
Mr. Moss should not have excluded him. The best editions of this 
classic are that of Buhle in two vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1793, and 
that by Mathiz, including also Eratosthenes, and Dionysius, in 
one vol. 8vo., Frankfort, 1817, 

It was to be regretted, that almost up to the present day, there 
was but one edition of Aristophanes, which the scholar could use 
with advantage. We shall of course be understood to mean the 
very valuable one by Kuster, printed in folio at Amsterdam, in 
1710. Brunck published his in 1781—1783, which we are informed 
‘ is the very best edition of this comedian that has yet ap- 
peared.’ Of this we are by no means certain. On the con- 
trary, we are disposed to regard that of Invernizius, founded 
on a manuscript of the tenth century, which is preserved at 
Ravenna, as offering the best text. It is followed by volumes 
of notes, &c. by Beck and Dindorf, which have already ar- 
rived at the eleventh volume, and we cannot take upon us to 
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say how many are to follow. Schutz is publishing an edition of 
which but two volumes have as yet appeared; and we are happy 
to find, that one of the most spirited publishers of classical works in 
this country, Mr. Priestly, has announced an edition in four vols. 
gyo., with a new text, and scholia revised by Professor Bekker of 
Berlin. This edition is to be accompanied by the annotations of 
Beck, Bentley, Brunck, Elmsley, Porson, Kuster, and others, 
and it promises to be the best edition of this valuable poet ever 
printed in this country; for the Oxford reprint of Brunck, in 
1810, is about as wretched a specimen of typography as ever issued 
from a press, only to be exceeded by a London edition of the same 
author, by the same printer in 1823. With respect to a trans- 
lation of Aristophanes into English, we are disposed to regard the 
task as hopeless. Our comic blank verse seems a little too heavy, 
and our rhymes are, we think, a little too brilliant to be usefully 
employed for such a purpose. In light, or moral satire, modern 
rhymes exhibit to our taste a point and vivacity, which we can- 
not discern in any of the rhymeless measures of the ancients. Mr. 
Mitchell’s attempts are, however, pleasing, and his excellent notes 
(attendants, by the way, which no translation should dispense with, ) 
greatly tend to elucidate his author; but we are disposed to look 
rather more favourably on the specimens of Mr. Frere. 

It were idle at this time of day to give an opinion on the 
merits of Aristotle. He has long since taken his station among 
the first order of minds ; but we must be allowed to observe, that 
we should, with all our heart have consented to a great portion 
of his works being sunk in the gulf of oblivion ; and joyful should 
we have been to have received in exchange some half-dozen 
comedies of Menander and his contemporaries, and a few of the 
spirit-stirring strains of Alcaeus. Mr. Moss devotes far too much 
space to the enumeration of the contents of worthless old editions 
of this author, editions which few, we are certain, will ever look 
into. ‘The Bipontine editors began at the wrong end: they should 
have entered on another arrangement; and if they had got out the 
really valuable part of this philosopher’s works, the “remainder 
might have been purchased to complete the set. As it is, these 
five Bipontine volumes may be bought cheap enough, and will do 
to fill up a vacancy on the shelf of a library, — reading them is quite 
out of the question. We have excellent editions of the Poetics, 
Rhetoric, and Politics; and a good edition of the History of Animals 
(a valuable and curious work) has been published by Schneider, in 
four vols. 8vo., in 1811. The former works have been well trans- 
lated; and we should like to see a good translation of the last, and 
some of Aristotle’s other writings on physical subjects. Mr. Moss: 
has omitted to notice the translation of all the works of Aristotle, 
in nine vols. 4to., by the celebrated Thomas Taylor, an omission 
that does not much surprise us, as, anticipating the cold reception 
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the work was destined to meet, only seventy-five copies were 
printed. Few learned men, perhaps, ever laboured to so little 
purpose as ‘Taylor. 

Athenzeus the most curious, the most amusing, and one of the 
most valuable writers of antiquity, has been fortunate in his 
editors. The editio princeps of 1514 is one of the Aldine 
classics, and is priced by Mr. Moss at two guineas and a half. We 
once saw it sold at an auction for half-a-crown. ‘The first edition 
with a commentary is that of the illustrious Casaubon, Geneva, 
1597, in one vol. folio. Of the accompanying commentary the 
value has been long since recognised by the learned, and it con- 
tinued the only useful edition of Athenzeus until 1801—1807, when 
the excellent edition of Schweighzeuser appeared in fourteen vols, 
S8vo. The first five volumes contain the text, and amended trans- 
lation, the eight following ones the notes, a selection of the best 
of those of Casaubon, and additional ones by the editor, and the 
fourteenth is devoted to indexes. An zndex grecitatis was promised, 
but has not yet appeared. It is curious, that no European nation 
except the French has attempted a translation. There are two in 
the French language both extremely bad, and even the laborious 
German appears to have hitherto shrunk from the task. In our 
own country, Hayley long ago wished for a translation, and the 
wish has since been repeated. ‘The task would doubtless be a 
difficult, and perhaps not very profitable one. The great quantity 
of scraps of poetry scattered throughout it has certainly an appal- 
ling look ; but our heroic and tragic blank verse would answer well 
enough for the hexameters and tragic iambics, and our comic 
verse for the comic iambics: the lyric fragments might very well 
be rendered in short measures of the same kind, such as are em- 
ployed by Mr. Dale in his Sophocles. On the whole, we think, it 
might be executed by a good scholar and ready writer, in a very 
_ moderate space of time; and as there should be a judiciously se- 

lected body of notes, we conceive that whoever would execute it 
would bestow a most valuable present on the unclassical, and on 
many of the classical, members of the community. People in 
general little know the mine, from which have been extracted those 
details of ancient life and manners, that have interested and 
ainused them in periodical journals. 

Mr. Moss has omitted some of the earlier editions of Ausonius. 
The best are the Delphin of 1730, and the Bipontine of 1783. 
This poet is in so little repute that he makes no part of the 
editions of the classics published by Tauchnitz and others, and he 
has never been printed in this country. The Abbé Jaubert is the 
only person who has ever translated his entire works : sixteen of his 


Idylls were made English by Sir Jas. Beaumont, and published in 
1620. 
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On Bion and Moschus we shall merely remark, how inex- 
cusable Mr. Moss is, for totally omitting to mention the very ex- 
cellent edition of the Poetee Minores Greci, published by Professor 
Gaisford, in 1814, in four vols. 8vo.; a work which may be re- 
carded as the best edition of the different poets contained in it. 
The Poetse Minores of Winterton is also passed over in silence. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius generally go together. There 
is no good edition of them in a united form ; but there is an excel- 
lent one of Catullus by Doering, a pupil of Heyne, and of 
Tibullus by Heyne himself. Propertius has not been so fortunate, 
as, according to Klugling, his late editor, Kuinol performed his 
task but very indifferently. There has since appeared an edition 
by Lachman, which is weli spoken of on the Continent. None of 
these poets are under any great obligations to their translators, 
except Catullus, who certainly owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Lamb. 

No writer since the restoration of letters has been more fre- 
quently printed, or has engaged the labours of more learned 
editors, than Cicero. Milan had, in 1498, the honour of giving the 
editio princeps of his entire works. Mr. Moss gives a very full 
description of the contents of this edition, and in a note from De 
Bure, a rather ludicrous account of the embarrassments of the editor, 
Minutianus, about his dedications. ‘The first portion of Cicero’s 
works that was published, comprehended, we believe, the Officia and 
Peradoxa, which were printed in folio by Fust and Schoeffer in 1465, 
and which is one of the most celebrated editions in the annals of 
typography, illustrious for its type of a peculiar character, and for 
the “perfect curiosities’ of Greek characters which head the 
chapters, almost illegible even to those who are skilled in perusing 
ancient Greek type. Cicero has had good editors, to say nothing 
of the * numbers numberless” of separate editions of his various 
works.. Olivet has given a most magnificent edition of the entire of 
his works; Ernesti a most valuable one, accompanied by his cele- 
brated Clavis Ciceroniana: the multifarious Beck commenced one 
in 1795, of which but four volumes have appeared ; and Schiitz has 
lately given a very excellent one in 20 vols. 8vo. The entire 
works of Cicero have not been translated into any modern language, 
but separate translations have been made of most parts of his 
works. In ¢he British Museum may be seen the “ Boke of Oid 
Age,” to which is annexed the “ Boke of Freendship ;” the latter 
translated by that accomplished nobleman, Tiptoft Karl of Wor- 
cester, imprinted by Caxton, in the year 1481, the first of Cicero’s 
works which appeared in an English dress. ‘This classic has since 
been the means of procuring us one of the most elegant translations 
that we possess: we shall easily be understood to mean the delight- 


ful versions of Mr. Melmoth, translations grateful even to those 
versed in the original. 
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Claudian is a charming poet, too little read in this country, in 
which his works were never printed until they formed a part of 
the “ Regent’s Classics.” The Rape of Proserpine has been more 
than once translated. Mr. Moss omits the curious old edition of 
this poem, printed in folio at Utrecht in 1473, as is supposed, 
and which, consisting of but sixteen leaves, may be had for ten 
guineas. 


The scholar has long been without a complete edition of the 
works of Demosthenes, no really useful one existing but that of 
Reiske, contained in the Oratores Greci, This deficiency will, 
however, speedily be supplied, as Schafer is publishing an edition 
of this illustrious orator, with a revised text, with the notes of 
Taylor, Reiske, Wolf, and others, and the apparatus criticus of 
Reiske. The last volume is expected to appear in the course of 
next month. Priestly has, we find, announced an edition of De- 
mosthenes and Atschines, edited by the Rev. W. S. Dobson, 
with a new text, selected from those of Wolf, Spalding, Bekker, 
Buttman, Taylor, and others. Reiske’s text, we are told, has 
never been adopted; but it has been collated, and the variations 
given. ‘The notes of nearly all the commentators, and some of 
great value, now first published from MSS., will follow, as also 
various readings, indexes, &c. This werk will be succeeded by 
those of all the remaining orators and sophists, on a similar plan. 
The character given of Dr. Leland’s translations by Mr. Moss, from 
the contemporary reviews, particularly from our own Journal, is just. 
Those translations are certainly extremely good. ‘That of the 
Reverend Philip Francis has also considerable merit. 

We will just stop at Dion Cassius to remark, that the editio 
princeps, printed by Robert Stephens, has long been the theme 
of bibliographical praise for the splendour of its typography, and 
that the editio optima of Reimar, 2 vols. folio, 1750, is * one 
of the most correct and valuable Greek works ever printed.’ 

English scholars have done more for Dionysius Halycarnassensis 
than for the other Greek historians. A very fine edition, edited 
by Hudson, was published at Oxford, in 1704, and an excellent 
translation, by Spelman, in 1758. 

_ Epictetus we are sorry to find totally omitted. Though of little 
bulk, he has had the honour of being edited by both Schweig- 
heeuser and Heyne. 

It is not quite settled which is the editio princeps of Euripides. 
Mr. Moss and the generality of bibliographers assign the post of 
honour to a Greek quarto, without note or date, and containing 
only four plays, which from the resemblance of its characters to 
those employed by Alopa in his editions of Apollonius Rhodius, 
Callimachus, and the Anthologia, they consider to have been 
executed by that printer at Florence, about 1498. There is a copy 
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‘1 the Bodleian Library, which was held in high esteem by Porson. 
A copy of it has brougit 11/. 5s. ‘The first edition of the entire 
works of Euripides is that printed by Aldus in 1503. It is con- 
sidered valuable, though Brunck says it was not taken from ver 
good MSS. A copy may be had for five guineas. English editors 
of this poet have not, in general, been very successful. The old 
folio of Joshua Barnes does not now rank very high; for Joshua 
was not a man of taste, and no other should edit a poet. Mus- 
grave’s edition is in no repute, but Porson’s labours, as far as he 
went, are respectable. The edition of Beck and Mathiz are de- 
serving of the high reputation they enjoy; but the on¢ for the 
scholar is the Glasgow edition, in 9 vols. 8vo., one of the most 
complete editions of a classic ever published. Editions of single 
plays are numerous, many of which have been omitted by Mr. Moss. 
We did not perceive, for instance, in his list the name of Seidler. 
What a precious dunce must he have been who edited the small 
edition, printed by Bliss in 1811, and has given the text from 
Barnes ! 

The Father of History has been always, as he well merits, a 
favourite with scholars, and scarcely a single bad edition of him 
has been sent into the world. The editio princeps was given by 
Aldus, and it is considered one of the most correct he ever printed. 
Those of Camerarius are * good ones.” The first of H. Stephens 
is esteemed one of his most correct works. ‘That of Gale, the 
first English one, is justly termed by Harwood “ an excellent 
edition.” Even the foul-mouthed Gronovius is not undeserving of 
praise. Wesseling, Reizius, Schafer, and Schweighzeuser, need only 
be named; and since the first volume of Mr. Moss’s work has been 
printed, Professor Gaisford has sent forth an excellent edition, 
which contains the various readings of the Sancroft MS. ‘The obli- 
gations of Herodotus to his translators are not so great as to his 
editors. Littlebury’s is very indifferent ; and though Beloe’s sells, 
we cannot say we much admire it. It does not remind us of the 
curious gossiping old traveller. Larcher’s French translation is 
very valuable; and there is in Italian an old one, by the Count 
Matteo Maria Boiardo, the celebrated author of the Orlando Inna- 
morato, who must have perused the marvellous tales of our vener- 
able author with singular delight. 

From the Father of History we pass to the Father of Poetry, 
to whom Mr. Moss devotes 67 pages of his work. Like all other 
bibliographers, he expatiates with rapture on the beauties and 
perfections of the editio prineeps printed at Florence in 1488, in 
folio, under the superintendence of Chalcondylis, which * bijou 
typographique” may, we find, be had for the small sum of 421. 
‘na note we are informed, in an extract from the amusing and 
lustructive Curiosities of Literature, that Huet, Bishop of 
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Avranches, did actually plan the possibility of making a nut-shell 
edition of Homer; but as the thing has never been done, it was 
rather a work of supererogation in Mr. Moss to notice it,—the hint, 
however, may possibly not be thrown away on Mr. Pickering, 
Clarke’s edition is spoken of in terms of just praise. The edition 
by Ernesti, founded on Clarke’s, is the best edition we have of the en- 
tire works of Homer. The excellent Heyne, one of the most tasteful 
and judicious editors that has ever fallen to any poet, we are happy to 
find still retains his high rank in this country; and the person who 
has not read the Iliad in his edition has but an imperfect idea of 
its sense and its beauties. Would that another Heyne arose to 
devote his labours to the Odyssey! The Glasgow edition of 1756 
—1758 is noted for its typographical accuracy, each proof-sheet 
having been read six times. Bishop Lowth detected but one error 
in it. The opinion is becoming pretty prevalent that the Iliad and 
Odyssey are not the productions of one mind: this has been pushed 
very far by the learned Wolf, who holds that of the two works a 
part only was composed by Homer; that the remainder was the pro- 
duction of the Homeride and other bards, and that Pisistratus and his 
family were the first who arranged them. ‘This is, perhaps, going too 
far. R. P. Knight supposes that the Iliad was composed by one per- 
son and the Odyssey by another, and various additions made to each 
by the rhapsodists. _ The omission of the very curious edition of the 
two great Homeric poems by this gentleman, in what he conceives 
to have been their original form, with all their digammas and the 
spurious passages omitted, is perfectly inexcusable in our learned 
bibliographer. Mr. Moss has been rather negligent, too, on the 
subject of the Hymns: he has passed without notice the separate 
editions of the Hymn to Ceres (a poem conceived to be so fraught 
with mystery by Creuzer and others) by Ruhnken and Metzcher- 
lick. It seems also to have escaped him that the Batrachomy- 
omachia, Hymns, and Epigrams were published with the scholia at 
Oxford in 1815. With the translations of Homer, notwithstanding 
the high poetic merit of some, we are by no means satisfied. 
Unlearned readers are still without the means of forming a just 
conception of the character of his poetry. Can it be that the 
English language is incapable of giving back his likeness, or 
may we still hope to see the adventure achieved ? 

Mr. Moss opens his second volume with Horace, to whom he 
has devoted a most disproportionate share of the work, not Jess 
than 109 pages; by which injudicious proceeding we afterwards 
find Virgil, who is certainly deserving of a more detailed account, 
huddled into 23, and Xenophon into three. We would with plea- 
sure have exchanged his long notices of the Italian translations of 
Horace, for a little more detail on these last. Considering, how- 
ever, that the editions, translations, and commentaries of Horace 
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have been so multiplied, Mr. Moss appears to have succeeded toler- 
ably well in his enumeration. 

For any information concerning Iszeus, the student will consult 
the Manual to little purpose. 

In the article on Juvenal and Persius, we noticed the omission of 
the curious old Juvenal printed at Paris in 1493 by George Vuolf 
Cadensis. It is improperly called by Mattaire a French translation, 
though its title is Textus Juvenalis sine Commento. We also 
missed Cramer’s Commentaries on the Satires of Juvenal. In 
1825 a new edition appeared of Juvenal, with notes by Weber. 

The account of Livy seems very complete. ‘There was a new 
edition of Drachenborgh’s edition, and edited by Kreysig, published 
at Leipzig in 1823, and another by Goeller, with his own notes 
and those of Jacobs, in 1822. 

Could Mr. Moss have been ignorant that there was an edition of 
Lucan by Schrevelius? It was published in London in 1818. He 
also takes no notice of the Leipzig edition by Weber in 1822, in 
2 vols. 8vo. 

There are various editions of parts of Lucian, all of which are 
unnoticed,— such are those by Leeds, Stock, Walker. We may 
add to Mr. Moss’s account of this lively writer, that a new edition, 
with various readings, notes, and scholia by Lehmann, is in the 
course of publication: 5 volumes have already appeared. 

Lucretius has not had many editors. They are all, we believe, 
enumerated, but some reprints are omitted, as, for instance, that 
of Creech, by the Foulis, and that in the Regent’s Classics. 
Mr. Moss, we find, announces a new edition of this most original. 
of Latin poets as preparing for publication by himself. We were 
actually surprised at the jump from Lucretius to Martial. Did 
Mr. Moss never hear of such names as Lycophron, Lysias, and 
Macrobius? ‘They surely are not writers on science. Of the 
first, besides the famous edition by Archbishop Potter, there is a 
good edition by Reichard, containing the commentary of Canter, 
inl vol. 8vo., Leipzig, 1788, and another published at the same 
place in 1812, edited by Thrillitzch and Miller. Lysias was pub- 
lished by Taylor at Cambridge in 1740, and by Auger, in 2 vols. 
8vo., Paris, 1783. He has also been published by Reiske. ‘The 
best editions of Macrobius are the Variorum of 1760, and the 
same work published by Zuenius, with the addition of his own 
notes, in 1774. 

Mr. Moss observes, that a good edition of Martial is a desi- 
deratum. We agree with him, and we are certainly amazed how 
he can have so long escaped the Germans. 

Two or three pages would have been quite enough for Cornelius 
Nepos, and then Mr. Moss need not: have passed over Nonnus, 
the author of that curious poem the Dionysieca, which, with all its 
extravagance, is well worth reading. The editio princeps is a 
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folio, printed at Antwerp in 1569, and the editzo optima is in 8vo., 
Hanover, 1610. A new edition has been undertaken by Greefe, one 
volume of which only has, as yet, appeared. We looked in vain 
also for the names of Nemesianus, Nicander, and Oppian, who 
are certainly as deserving of a place in the Manual as Museeus, 

The space allotted to notices of translations are frequently out of 
all compass. Those of Ovid occupy upwards of 30 pages. Mr, 
Moss has taken no notice of Mitzcherlick’s edition of the works of 
Ovid, of Schénberger’s of the Metamorphoses, and Mathiz’s of the 
Festi, and many others, while he cheerfully devotes half a page to a 
Spanish or German version that no one cares about. 

Petronius Arbiter is unnoticed: the best edition is Burman’s, in 
2 vols. 4to., Amsterdam, 1743. 

To Mr. Moss’s account of Plato we shall add that the learned 
Ast, after having tried his strength in the editing of the Re- 
public and the Laws, (which, by the way, are omitted, with some 
others, in the Manual,) has proceeded to an edition of the entire 
works of this philosopher, of which seven volumes have alread 
appeared. A splendid reprint of Bekker’s edition, with the notes 
of Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Buttman, Ast, Routh, and others in 
10 vols. 8vo., is announced by Priestly, a work which promises to 
be the most valuable edition of Plato ever published. Mr. Moss, 
it would seem, does not know that the entire works of Plato (with 
the exception of what had been already executed by Sydenham) 
has been translated by the celebrated Thomas Taylor. But, indeed, 
we cannot blame him for being unacquainted with what few have 
ever heard of. ‘The man who explains Plato by Proclus and 
Plotinus cannot expect to be read in this age. Mr. Moss seems 
also unacquainted with the French translation of Cousin. 

Mr. Moss’s profound feeling of delight on inspecting the editio 
princeps of Pliny, his admiration of the glossy texture of the paper, 
the delicacy of the type, and the blackness of the ink, his hearty 
congratulation of those who possess so inestimable a production, 
and his description of its whiteness, which almost equals that of 
“* y7ven snow,” would be apt, we fear, to excite a smile in those who 
are not initiated in the mysteries of bibliography. 

It was our intention to have made some observations on 
Mr. Moss’s account of some of the remaining writers of eminence, 
but on looking back on what we have already written we find we 
have exceeded our limits. We shall therefore conclude by ex- 
pressing our regret that our bibliographer should have so woefully 
miscalculated as to be obliged to devote but two pages to Thu- 
cydides and the same number to Xenophon, when in the earlier 
part of the volume he so freely bestowed page upon page to worth- 
less and unknown translations. But as we trust the book will see 
a second edition, when Mr. Moss shall have attained more years 
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and experience, we look forward to the removal of all imperfec- 
tions, and now take our leave of Mr. Moss, by assuring him of 
our conviction that he has made a useful book, though by no means 
so important or so valuable a one as he seems inclined to think. 





———— 


Art. V. 1. Friendship’s Offering. A Literary Album. Edited by 
Thomas K. Hervey. 12mo. Lupton Relfe. London. 1826. 


2. Janus; or, the Edinburgh Literary Almanack. 8vo. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1826. 


Tue elegant cabinet volume first on our list belongs, it is scarcely 
necessary to premise, to the same delightful class of annual publi- 
cations as the Literary Souvenir, which we noticed in the last 
Number but one of our Journal. We have in both the same 
lavish display of distinguished names to grace the list of contribu~ 
tions; in both the same interwoven variety of treasure, the same 
exuberance of wealth, scattering the choicest flowers of po*try 
amidst a motley profusion of prose-romance and narrative-humour. 

Of these prose stories, however, — “ many a tale of love, and 
ne’er a true one,” — we have, perhaps, something too much. Even 
in @ common fault, therefore, the similitude holds between the 
Literary Souvenir and the volume before us; and we have here to 
repeat the objection which we raised against the prose-matter of 
the former work : — that the proportion of mere flimsy tales is far 
too great, to the exclusion of essays of a higher and more literary 
character, whether sportive, serious, or speculative. 

Where the character of this volume so closely corresponds to 
that of the § Souvenir,’ that our general remarks may apply to either, 
we shall net care to dissect minutely the division of its contents; but 
shall take a few specimens as they happen to present themselves. In 
the first place, then, we shall turn, as we believe every reader will 
naturally, to the pieces which are illustrated by the engravings. But 











here, indeed, the ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ has very decidedly 


yielded the place of vantage to its rival. The pencil and graver 
have in this volume seldom achieved their share of the enter- 
prise: they have scarcely rendered a fitting homage of embel- 
lishment in most cases, to the creations of poetic fancy which attend 
them. 

Hindoo Girl, from a Groupe, by Westmacott. — Was there ever 
any thing more coarsely turned than this figure, — more thoroughly 
and robustly un-eastern ? Was ever drawing worse than that right 
foot which affronts the sense, lying in such shapeless opposition to 
the eye, that we know it neither for sole nor instep? Does that 
goitred throat, and brawny arm, and clumsy form, tell of the 
‘grace which (faded) beauty ever leaves?? Yet Miss Landon’s 


lines are worthy of a far more graceful illustration. 
VOL. I, M 
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¢ She leant beneath an alma tree, which flun 


A shower of leaves and blossoms o’er her head, — 
But faded all of them: this made the place 
A fitting temple for her ; like her joys, 
The fresh sweet flowers grew far above her reach ; 
But, like her griefs, the withered ones were strewed 
Beneath her feet, and mingled with her hair, 
Her long black hair, which swept round like a cloud, 
And had no other wreath than those sad leaves. 
Her brow was bowed upon a marble urn, 
Pale as its cold, white pillow; on her cheek 
Lingered the grace which beauty ever leaves, 
Although herself be gone ; her large dark eye 
Was as a picture’s, fixed and motionless, 
With only one expression. — There are griefs 
That hunt, like hounds, our happiness away ; 
And cares that, ivy-like, fix on our hopes. 
But these are nothing — though they waste the heart ~ 
To when one single sorrow, like the rod, 
The serpent rod, has swallowed up the rest. 
‘ Her history was on every lip ; they told, 
At first, a common tale ;— she loved, was loved, 
And love was destiny and happiness. 
But red war was abroad; and there are charms 
In the-bright sabre, flashing to the sun, 
The banner, crimson as the morning sky 
It seems to meet, the thunder of the drum, 
The clashing atabal, the haughty steed 
Impatient for the battle, and the ranks, 
Glittering and glorious in their armed array ; 
Aye, these have charms — but not for woman’s dreams. 
The youth went to the warfare, where he fell, 
Unknown, unnamed, unmissed ; — it is the fate 
Of thousands swept away like autumn leaves, 
Young, brave, with heart and hand, and all that makes 
The hero, — but in vain. And where is she ; 
His lovely, lonely one? Not in her bower, 
Not in her father’s hall; no more they see 
Her white veil floating on the evening air, 
The moon-light shining on the mystic bark 
She watched so anxiously. Again she came; 
But not the same, as when, with summer flowers 
And scented lamp, she sought the river side ; 
But pale and silent, like a shadowy thing 
That has looked on the other world, and known 
The secrets of the grave, but forced, awhile, 
To linger on the earth it loathes. She held 
Within. her arms an urn ; beneath the shade 
Of the tree which had been the favourite haunt 
Of her young lover, at the twilight hour — 
For then they met — she placed her treasure down. 
‘ It was atale of wonder, and soon spread. 
She had been to the distant battle field, 
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And wandered ’mid the dying and the dead, 

Gazing on many a ghastly face; at last, 

She found her lover, and this was his urn. — 

And leaning on that urn is her employ : 

And still, at the lone hour, when the first star 

Rises o’er the blue Ganges, will she sing 

A low and plaining earn | song. 

At other times, she leans beside the urn, 

As she were but astatue placed by grief 

In memory of love !’ pp. 25—27. 


What have we next ?— A Claude ; and from the National Gal- 
lery ; carefully engraved, but.the subject far too ambitious for the 
scale. Why has not the artist preferred to cull a few humbler 
snatches from some English landscape? But here, at least, the en- 
graving has full as much to recommend it, as the common-places 
of Mr. Bernard Barton’s accompanying lines, 

The Honours paid to Raphael after his Death. — From a picture 
by Berjeret: —a picture sadly overwrought with figures, and con- 
fused in its details; and here the engraver has again mistaken ex- 
quisite minuteness of finish for every other beauty. Here we have 
also again some respectable lines from the pen of Miss Landon ; 
bunt we implore her to remember our hint, —to abstain from 


quoting herself. ‘The practice is really open to an imputation of 
conceit, of which we are sure she is unconscious. 


We pass over two indifferent subjects, — The laughing Horseman, 
and St. Cecilia, —to arrive at the engraving of a Sleeping Child after 
Chantrey. Mrs. Hemans’s lines are beautifully touching : 


‘ Thou sleepest !— but when wilt thou wake, fair child ! 
When the fawn awakes in the forest wild? 
When the lark’s wing mounts, with the breeze of morn ? 
When the first rich breath of the rose is born? — 
Lovely thou sleepest — yet something lies 
Too deep and still on thy soft-sealed eyes ! 
Mournful, though sweet, is thy rest to see; 
— When will the hour of thy rising be ? 
‘ Not when the fawn wakes, — not when the lark, 
On the crimson cloud of the morn, floats dark ! 
— Grief, with vain passionate tears, hath wet 
The hair shedding gleams o’er thy pale brow, yet ; 
Love, with sad kisses — unfelt — hath prest 
Thy meek drooped eyelids, and quiet breast ; — 
And the glad spring, calling out bird and bee, 
Shall colour all blossoms, fair child, but thee ! 
Thou art gone from us, bright one ! — that thou should’st die, 
And life be left to the butterfly ! 
Thou art gone, as a dew-drop is blown from the bough, 
— Oh! for the world where thy home is now ! — 
How may we love but in doubt and fear, 
How may we anchor our fond hearts here, 
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How should even joy but a trembler be, 
Beautiful dust ! when we look on thee !’ 


How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast, 
Where all life’s idle throbbings cease, 
And pain is lulled to rest ; — 

Escaped o’er fortune’s troubled wave, 
To anchor in the silent grave! 


That quiet land, where, peril past, 
The weary win a long repose, 

The bruised spirit finds, at last, 

A balm for all its woes, 

And lowly grief and lordly pride 

Lie down, like brothers, side by side ! 


The breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there ; 
There is no dreaming in the tomb, 
Nor waking to despair ; 

Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
And all earth’s bitterness is o’er. 


There the maiden waits till her lover come, — 


_ They never more shall part ; — 


~ 


And the stricken deer has gained her home, 
With the arrow in her heart; 

And passion’s pulse lies hushed and still, 
Beyond the reach of the tempter’s skill. 


The mother — she is gone to sleep, 
With her babe upon her breast, — 
She has no weary watch to keep 
Over her infant’s rest ; 

His slumbers on her bosom fair 

Shall never more be broken — there / 


For me — for me, whom all have left, 

— The lovely, and the dearly loved, — 
From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts that time had proved, 

Whose guerdon was — and is — despair, 
For all I bore — and all I bear ; 


Why should I linger idly on, 

Amid the selfish and the cold, 

A dreamer — when such dreams are gone 
As those I nursed of old! 

Why should the dead tree mock the spring, 
A blighted and a withering thing! 


pp- 181, 182, 


These are immediately followed by some very beautiful lines b 


Mr. Hervey, the editor, written nearly on the same subject, and 
with a kindred spirit. 
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¢ How blest — how blest that home to gain, 
And slumber in that soothing sleep, 
From which we never rise to pain, 
Nor ever wake to weep! 
To win my way from the tempest’s roar, 
And lay me down on the golden shore !’ pp- 183, 184. 


The Dog of the Regiment wounded. — One sees by his drooping 
head, as plainly as though he could speak, that .the diminutive 
aw, over which he hangs, has received the smart of agony. But 
the fellow to this engraving is still better, — The dead Trumpeter. 
It is really a beautiful little piece, and, as well as its companion, 
does great credit to the graver of Finden. Both these subjects 
are graced by some stanzas from Mr. Hervey’s pen: but we shall 
prefer to extract his superior lines on the View of Rouen ; of which 
we have a clever engraving, on steel, by W. Cooke, jun. 


‘ The Seine is like a belt of gold, — 
Beneath an autumn sky, 
That floats, in many a crimson fold, 
Like a banner hung on high ! 
The town sleeps, darkly, on the stream, — 
Where lights and shadows play, 
While wave on wave — like dream on dream — 
Smile, as they glide away ! 





~~ 


, 


« And here I stand —as here I stood, 
How many years ago! 
When life danced onward, like the flood, 
With music in its flow! 
But now, my breast, like yonder dome, 
Where sleeps the Lion-heart *, 
Is half a temple — half a tomb, 
But has no earthly part! 


| 
\ 
i, 


- —s > a 
—_ 


‘ My spirit keeps the trace —like thee, — 
Of many a lost parade, — 
Dreams of the soul’s young chivalry, 
Of many a wild crusade ! 
— Like thee, dark town ! — like thee, in all 
But thy many gushing fountains, 
Yet, brightened, still, by lights that fall 
From heaven, — like thy blue mountains !’ pp. 363, 364. 





The remaining embellishments in the volume, to dismiss them 
a word, are The Parting, vulgar and common-place in expres- 
sion, and the last which should have been chosen for the frontis- 
piece: Hineas relating his Adventures, cold and stiff; and a View 
9 Ispahan, as stately and formal as a Dutch landscape; but fol+ 
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| * The heart of Richard, of England, is deposited in the Cathedral, 
at Rouen,’ 
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lowed by a very tolerable eastern story, half fairy-tale, half romance, 
from the pen of Miss Porter. This is, however, of two unman- 
ageable a length to extract; as is also a little sketch by the late 
Mr. Edgeworth, the most amusing thing in the volume. We have 
a pleasing paper, *‘ The Lady of Beech-Grove,’ by Miss Mitford, 
though too strongly dashed with the mannerism which she exhibits 
in whatever she attempts. ‘The scene of the story was 


‘ An exceedingly pretty, inconvenient cottage,—a picture of a 
place ; — with its French windows and verandahs, its trellis and porch 
covered with clematis and jessamine, its baby-house conservatory, and 
its miniature lawn. It was situated in the midst of woody, winding 
lanes, — lost, as it were, in the labyrinths of one rich and intricate 
country ; with an open grove of noble beeches on one side of it, and a 
clear stream, crossed by a winding bridge, on the other. In short, Beech- 
Grove, with all its pretty rusticities, — its violets and primroses, and 
nightingales, and turtle-doves, — was the very place in which to spend 
the honeymoon. It seemed a spot made, expressly, for brides and 
bridegrooms, — doomed by the inexorable laws of fashion, to four 
weeks of connubial felicity to get creditably weary of solitude and of 
each other. 

‘ Accordingly, couple after couple repaired to Beech-Grove. The 
very postillions, — whether from south or north, or east or west, — 
knew, instinctively, where to deposit a new married pair. There was 
not so pretty a dove-cote within twenty miles. Here they came in 
quick succession, and we had great amusement in watching them. A 
bridal party is, generally, very pleasant to look at, — all white satin, 
and white lace, and white favours, and finery and gaiety! One likes 
every thing about it ;— the horses, so sleek and prancing ; —the car- 
riages, so ostentatiously new and grand ; — the servants, so full of con- 
scious importance, parading and bustling ; as proud of their master’s 
splendour as if they belonged to a sheriff on Lord Mayor's day, or to a 
winning candidate at an election time! Well, they came, and they 
went, — the fashionable, the titled, the wealthy, and the plain ; — glad, 
as it seemed, to come, — and, certainly, glad to go. One couple, only, 
remained a little beyond the allotted time. (N.B. That bride was re- 
markably pretty.) They lingered on; she was charmed with Beech- 
Grove, and they talked of wintering there, and re-engaged the house. 
But, — I don’t know how it was, — she was a sweet, pretty woman, to 
be sure, but did not look over wise; and it happened to her as to 
Cowley’s Beauty in his “ Chronicle,” — her reign was short : — 


‘“¢ One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the sovereign power.” 


Her husband whisked her off to Paris, at the end of five weeks. 

‘ They were succeeded by a man in the prime of life, and a woman 
in its very morning ;— an elegant but most melancholy pair, who 
brought with them no bridal favours, no gay carriages, no proud ser 
vants, no titles, no name. He was of a person splendidly beautiful, — 
tall, stately, commanding, — of a regality of port, and a haughtiness of 
aspect almost defying, as if expecting enquiry, and determined to look 
itdown. It was only when gazing on his fair companion that his proud 
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bright eye softened, and his demeanour changed into the most gentle 
expression of tenderness and submission. He appeared devoted to her ; 
and would read to her, on the lawn, ride with her, or drive her in a 
little open chaise, for hours together. She, on the other hand, although 
receiving his attentions with unalterable sweetness, seemed best pleased 
to glide away alone, given up to her own thoughts, — sad thoughts, 
alas! I fear they were, — cheerless prospects and mournful recollec- 
tions! She would walk, with her bonnet in her hand, and her beautiful 
curls put back from her white temples, as if air were necessary to still 
their throbbing ; — and _ she would so sigh! Poor thing! poor thing! 
once she came to church, closely veiled, downcast and trembling. 
She had forgotten the key of her own pew, and was invited, by the 
Vicar’s lady, into hers. And she went in, and knelt in the lowest place, 
and sate out great part of the service. But the sermon was affecting ; 
— it spake of female frailty, — of the woman taken in adultery, — of 
sin and of forgiveness. She could not bear it, and Jeft the church. 
She never entered it afterwards. Poor thing! guilt was there; but 
shame and repentance were there, also. She was born for better things, 
—and shrank from the eye, as if looks were swords. 

‘ Without any intention of watching this lovely, downcast penitent, 
— for most lovely she was ! — it so happened that I met her frequently ; 
and, although we never spoke, she grew so far familiarized to my passing 
her in the lanes as not to start and tremble, at my appearance, like a 
fluttered dove, — as was usual with her, on the sight of strangers. She 
would even stoop to fondle a beautiful little spaniel, which penerally 
walked with me; and which, with the extraordinary instinct of his kind, 
had been attracted by her sweet countenance, and never failed to fawn 
onher. Dash and she were quite acquainted ;—she had even learnt 
his name. We used to meet almost every day, — especially in one 
spot, which soon became as much her favourite as it had long been 
mine. 

‘ About half a mile to the right of Beech-Grove, a shady lane leads 
toa beautiful patch of woodland scenery, — the lingering remains of an 
ancient chase. Turfy sheep walks intersect thick brakes of fern and 
holly, mingled with rich old thorns and the light feathery birch, and 
surmounted by noble oaks and beeches — the growth of centuries. In 
one of the recesses of the wood, — just opposite the deep, clear pond 
which lets the light so finely into this forest-picture,—stands a real 
cottage, rough, rude, irregular, mis-shapen ; with its hedged-in garden, 
and its well-stocked orchard, — all, evidently, cribbed from the waste, 
and sufficiently spacious to give an air of unusual comfort to the rustic 
dwelling. The cart-shed, too, and the faggot-pile, and the old horse 


grazing before the door, indicate a considerable degree of rural 
prosperity.’ — pp. 93—96. 


Then we have along catalogue of the individuals of this family, 
which we omit, as somewhat tiresome and prosing. The attraction 
of the gardener’s cottage, however, to the lady of Beech-Grove, 
was a little rosy cherub child among its inmates, yclept Mary 


North. 


‘ Her object was, evidently, Mary. At first, she tried to talk to Mrs. 
North — to Martha — to the little ones that dabbled round the pond : 
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but the effort was, visibly, painful ; and she soon desisted from it, con- 
tent to hang over the little girl, or to sit on the grass at her side, — 
sometimes crying, — and sometimes with a heart-broken look, as if her 
tears were gone. The child’s name, if accidentally pronounced, always 
occasioned a convulsive shuddering; and, one day, Mrs. North,— unable 
to resist the curiosity excited by these extraordinary proceedings, — 
said to her, “ I fancy, ma’am, for so young as you look, that you must 
have had a little Mary of your own !” — “ Once !” was the answer, with 
a burst of bitter grief, “ once!” — “ It’s a sad affliction,” pursued Mrs, 
North, “ to bury a baby, — especially the first. I lost mine, poor inno- 
cent! but I have thought, since, how much happier she is than my little 
Mary would be, if I was to die now, and leave her motherless in the 
wide world.” — “* Oh, my Mary! my Mary! my child! my child!” cried 
the unhappy lady ; and fell to the ground, in strong and obstinate con- 
vulsive fits. 


‘ She was conveyed home, — and came no more to the cottage b 
the wood side. In a few days, Beech-Grove was again vacant, and she 
was gone, — leaving, for Mrs. North, a little green purse, containing 
eighteen guineas and some silver, and a small slip of paper, on which 
was written, “ For your Mary, from a mother who /eft her child !” — 
Poor thing! poor thing! we have never heard of her since.’ 


Of the tales there are two incognitos, — Marian Seaforth, and 
Reichter and his Stag-hounds,—which bear, unless we much mistake, 
many of the features of Geoffrey Crayon, in his moods of pathos 
and humour respectively. ‘There are also three tales by Miss Ro- 
berts: two, German night-mares, but the third, rather an interest- 
ing story, though not very skilfully wrought in its details. It is of 
the love of a maiden of Ghent, Constance Lindorf, for a young 
knight of Burgundy, who is imprisoned and doomed to death by 
the rebel burghers, but escapes, with her aid, through some very 
improbable accidents, and far-fetched contrivances, and of course 
marries her in the sequel. 

There are many other little poetical pieces in the volume, besides 
those already noticed, and some of which yet merit equal commend- 
ation. We should point especially to a striking fragment, ‘ Rosa- 
mond Gray,’ by Barry Cornwall; to some elegiac stanzas by the 
Rev. Thomas Dale, and to ‘ The Emigrants,’ by Miss Landon. 
But has she not here, as Lord Byron said of himself, been “ dosing 
herself with Wordsworth ?” 

There are, farther in the collection, two not very remarkable son- 
nets by the Rev. H. H. Milman on ‘ The Love of God;’ and, 
many lines by, and relating to, Lord Byron ; the former, valuable, 
perhaps, only as every minor relic of his wayward genius is now 
curious, and the latter, by Lady Caroline Lamb, and the Rev. 
C.C. Colton, not valuable at all, notwithstanding Mr. Hervey’s 
elaborate notice of them. To this imperfect catalogue may be added 
four juvenile pieces, never before published, by the author of The 
Seasons, and really curious, if it be correct that they were written 
‘by Thomson in early boyhood. 
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Altogether, we should judge of the poetry of this volume, that it 
‘sin too mournful a strain. The proportion of elegiac stanzas is 
very great : with reflections on death the volume opens, with these 
+t teems in the middle, and with these it concludes. Was it as a 
memento mori to royalty, that the opening piece, entitled ‘ A Mo- 
narch’s Death-bed,’ was made to follow immediately after the dedi- 
cation to His Majesty? This is a curious piece of editorial bad 

taste in arrangement. 

"Before we conclude our notice of this work, we cannot help ask- 
ing where we are to find the merit of the lines entitled ‘ Discre- 
tion the better Part of Valour,’ by one of the ‘ Authors of the Re- 
jected Addresses.’ ‘The long lease of reputation claimed upon the 
strength of this latter title must, we should imagine, be near its ex- 
piration. Nor can we join in any commendation of those ‘ splen- 
did lines,’ as Mr. Hervey is pleased to designate them, addressed to 
an Owl, on the occasion of a late murder. ‘They seem to us to excel 
only in that preposterous extravagance, which is too often in these 
days mistaken for the fire of poetic imagination. 

We come now to Janus; or, the Edinburgh Literary Almanack.— 
It would be difficult, we believe, to find either reason or application 
in the title of this miscellany. Its contents have special reference 
neither to the past nor the new year; none of its pieces, even, are 
purely occasional ; and if an almanack it be, it is, certes, beyond all 
experience, the most convenient and universally desirable article of 
the kind that the world has yet enjoyed: seeing that, like the list of 
immovable feasts, it is suited full as well for any one year as an- 
other. But, perchance, our almanack-editor is an etymologist, and 
may have recourse to the exploded derivation which would identify 
the word with a * new-year’s gift,” because, on that day, saith your 
man of lore, the Arabian astrologer was accustomed to make pre- 
sents of his ephemerides. Ephemerides! but here have we none; 
matter ephemeral enough, it is true, but neither diurnal, hebdomadal, 
nor monthly. 

Yet the title may not be without its use —in an advertisement. 
The Literary Almanack, from the scientific schoel of the northern 
Athens,” has an attractive sound. The mere word “ literary” is a 
sure bait for every simple book-club, and every “ true blue” in the 
country. A * literary almanack” has, in title at least, the semblance 
of family-commodities for all ages and conditions: poetry and sen- 
timent for the young ladies; astrological predictions of political 
wonder and national woe, set into marvellous proper verse, for 
their grandams ; and for the travelling, agricultural, and professional 
animals of our own sex, sure prognostics of foul and fair weather, of 
terms and returns, of full moons and eclipses. What if all this 
prove like the juggling promise of Macheth’s witches; what if it be 
no more than an empty sound, 
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‘‘ That palters with us in a double sense, 
That keeps the word of promise to the ear, 
And breaks it to the hope ;” 


what ‘if the poetry be bad, the sentiment mean, and the note of tides 
and seasons to be found only in the broken faith of the title ? Still, 
we repeat, that title is a good one — for an advertisement. But why 
Janus ? This word, at least, has here neither attraction nor meaning, 
Why Bifrons ? To what purpose is the double impress of his face, 
but to deceive; to what end doth he look two ways, but to mislead 
our expectation ? For this is not the Biceps of the poet; he is here 
neither anni tacite labentis imago,” nor yet the herald of the future: 
he has upon him neither the mark of observant retrospect, nor of 
sagacious foresight. 

The book abounds in matter of all sorts, from the grave, meta- 
physical, political, and miscellaneous essay of imposing length, 
down to the jeu @esprit of four pages, or the epigram of the same 
number of lines. Of this “ farrago libelli,” numbering altogether 
some sixty articles, the lighter prose-pieces are by far the best; 
and three or four of the tales are really very spirited and humorous. 
Such are the life of that heroic French dog, Moustache; Saturday 
Night at the Manse; and the Fortunes of Daniel Cathie, Tobacco- 
nist. As a specimen of the best matter of the volume, we shall give 
the first of these, because it is the only one not too long for inser- 


tion in our pages, and is at least equal in spirit to either of the 
others. 


‘ Moustache was born at Falaise, in Normandy, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, in or about the month of September, 1799. The family 
being numerous, he was sent, at the age of six months, to Caen to push 
his own fortunes, and was received into the house of an eminent grocer, 
where he was treated in the kindest manner. 

‘ But, strolling about the town one day, not long after his arrival, he 
happened to come upon the parade of a company of grenadiers, who had 
just received the route for Italy. They were brilliantly equipped, — 
their spirits were high, and their drums loud. Moustache was fired on 
the instant with a portion of their fine enthusiasm. He cut the grocer 
for ever, slunk quietly out of the town, and joined the grenadiers ere 
they had marched an hour. 

‘ He was dirty —he was tolerably ugly — but there was an intelli- 
gence, a sparkle, a brightness about his eye, that could not be overlooked. 
** We have not a single dog in the regiment,” said the petit tambour, 
‘and, at any rate, he looks as if he could forage for himself.” The 
drum-major, having his pipe in his mouth, nodded assent ; and Moustache 
attached himself to the band. i 

‘ The recruit was soon found to be possessed of considerable tact, and 
even talent. He already fetched and carried to admiration. Ere three 
weeks were over, he could not only stand with as erect a back as any 
private in the regiment, but shoulder his musket, act sentinel, and keep 
time in the march. He was a gay soldier, and of course lived from paW 
to mouth: but, long ere they reached the Alps, Moustache had con- 
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trived to cultivate a particular acquaintance with the messman of his 
company, — a step which he had no occasion to repent. 

‘ He endured the fatigues of Mont St. Bernard with as good grace as 
any veteran in the army ; and they were soon at no great distance from 
the enemy. Moustache by this time had become quite familiar with the 
sound not only of drums but of musketry ; and even seemed to be in- 
spired with new ardour as he approached the scene of action. 

‘ The first occasion on which he distinguished himself was this : — his 
regiment being encamped on the heights above Alexandria, a detach- 
ment of Austrians, from the vale of BKelbo, were ordered to attempt a 
surprise, and marched against them during the night. The weather was 
stormy, and the French had no notion any Austrians were so near them. 
Human suspicion, in short, was asleep, and the camp in danger. But 
Moustache was on the alert; walking his rounds, as usual, with his nose 
in the air, he soon detected the greasy Germans. Their knapsacks 
full of sourcrout, and rancid cheese, betrayed them to his sagacity. He 
gave the alarm, and these foul feeders turned tail immediately, —a thing 
Moustache never did. 

‘Next morning it was resolved, nem. con., that Moustache had de- 
served well of his country. The Greeks would have voted him astatue ; 
the Romans would have carried him in triumph, like the geese of the Capi- 
tol. But Moustache was hailed with a more sensible sort of gratitude. 
He would not have walked three yards, poor fellow, to see himself cast 
in plaster ; and he liked much better to tread on his own toes, than to be 
carried breast high on the finest hand-barrow that ever came out of the 
hands of the carpenter. The colonel put his name on the roll: it was 
published in a regimental order, that he should henceforth receive the 
ration of a grenadier per diem, and Moustache was “ le plus heureux des 
chiens.” 

‘He was now cropped @ la militaire: —a collar, with the name of the 
regiment, was hung round his neck, and the barber had orders to comb 
and shave him once a-week. 

‘From this time Moustache was certainly a different animal. In 
fact, he became so proud, that he could scarcely pass any of his canine 
brethren without lifting his leg. , 

‘Inthe mean time a skirmish occurred, in which Moustache had a 
hew opportunity of shewing himself. It was here that he received his 
first wound, — it, like all the rest, was infront. He received the thrust 
of a bayonet in his left shoulder, and with difficultv reached the rear. 
The regimental surgeon’ dressed the wound which the Austrian 
steel had inflicted. Moustache suffered himself to be treated secundum 
artem, and remained in the same attitude, during several entire days, in 
the infirmary. 

‘ He was not yet perfectly restored when the great battle of Marengo 
took place. Lame as he was, he could not keep away from so grand a 
scene. He marched, always keeping close to the banner, which he had 
learned to recognise among a hundred; and like the fifer of the great 
Gustavus, who whistled all through the battle of Lutzen, Moustache 
never gave over barking until evening closed upon the combatants of 
Marengo. — 

‘I think it has already been observed, that Moustache owned no 
particular master, but considered himself as the dog of the whole 
regiment. In truth, he had almost an equal attachment for every one 
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that wore the French uniform, and a sovereign contempt to boot for 
every thing in plain clothes. Trades-people and their wives were dirt 
in his eyes, and whenever he did not think himself strong enough to 
attack a stranger, he ran away from him. 

‘ He had a quarrel with his grenadiers, who, being in garrison, 
thought fit to. chain Moustache to a sentry-box. Hescould not endure 
this, and took the first opportunity to escape to a body of chasseurs, 
who treated him with more respect. 

‘ The sun of Austerlitz found him with his chasseurs. In the heat 
of the action he perceived the ensign who bore the colours of his 
regiment surrounded by a detachment of the enemy. He flew to his 
rescue, — barked like ten furies, —did every thing he could to en- 
courage the young officer,— but all in vain. The gentleman sunk, 
covered with a hundred wounds; but not before, feeling himself about 
to fall, he had wrapt his body in the folds of the standard. At that 
moment the cry of victory reached his ear: he echoed it with his last 
breath, and his generous soul took its flight to the abode of heroes, 
Three Austrians had already bit the dust under the sword of the en- 
sign, but five or six still remained about him, resolved not to quit it 
until they had obtained possession of the colours he had so nobly de- 
fended. Moustache, meanwhile, had thrown himself on his dead com- 
rade, and was on the point of being pierced with half-a-dozen bayonets 
when the fortune of war came to his relief. A discharge of grape-shot 
swept the Austrians into oblivion. Moustache missed a paw, but of 
that he thought nothing. The moment he perceived that he was de- 
livered from his assailants, he took the staff of the French banner in his 
teeth, and endeavoured all he could to disengage it. But the poor en- 
sign had griped it so fast inthe moment of death, that it was impos- 
sible for him to get it out of his hands. The end of it was, that 
Moustache tore the silk from the cane, and returned to the camp limp- 
ing, bleeding, and laden with this glorious trophy. 

‘ Such an action merited honours; nor were they denied. The old 
collar was taken from him, and General Lannes ordered a red ribbon to 
replace it, with a little copper-medal, on which were inscribed these 
words: —“ I] perdit une jambe a la battaille d’Austerlitz, et sauva le 
drapeau de son regiment.’ On the reverse :— “ Moustache chien 
Francais: qu'il soit partout respecté et cheri comme un brave.” Mean 
time it was found necessary to amputate the shattered limb. He bore 
the operation without a murmur, and limped with the air of a hero. 

‘ As it was very easy to know him by his collar and medal, orders 
were given, that at whatever mess he should happen to present himself, 
he should be welcomed en camarade ; and thus he continued to follow 
the army. Having but three paws and one ear, he could lay small 
claims to the name of a beauty; nevertheless, he had his little affairs of 
the heart. 

‘ At the battle of Essling he perceived a vidette of his own species; 
it was a poodle. Moustache seduced the fair enemy, who deserted 
with him to the French camp, where she was received with every con- 
sideration. 

‘ This attachment lasted the best part of a year. Moustache ap- 
peared before his comrades in the new capacity of a father; and the 
Moll Flagons ofthe regiment took great care of his offspring. Mou- 
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stache seemed to be happy. His temper was acquiring a softer charac- 
ter. But one day a chasseur, mistaking his dog no doubt, hit him a 
chance blow with the flat side of his sabre. Moustache piqued to the 
heart, deserted, abandoning at once his regiment and his family. He 
attached himself to some dragoons, and followed them into Spain. 

‘ Moustache was killed by acannon ball, on the 11th of March, 
1811, at the taking of Badajoz. He was buried on the scene of his last 
glories, collar, medal, and all. A plain stone served him for a monu- 
ment ; and the inscription was simply, — 


“ Cy GIT LE BRAVE MOUSTACHE.” 


‘ The French historian of Moustache adds, but, we hope, without suf- 
ficient authority, that the Spaniards afterwards broke the stone, and that 
the bones of the hero were burnt by-order of the Inquisition.’ —pp. 139 
—146. 


In a more serious strain we have one little tale, — Miles 
Atherton, —which is really executed with considerable power, and 
offers a touching and painful story from humble life of blighted 
industry, of want, guilt, and wretchedness. This is not the work of 
a common hand; and we regret that we cannot afford room for it. 
Nor, as a piece of some curiosity, must we omit to mention the 
Arabian ‘ History of Alischar and Smaragdine,’ — a tale certainly 
not without value as one of the genuine collection of ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights, lately recovered in Egypt by M. von Hanmer, 
and translated into the German by Professor Zinserling. No Eng- 
lish version of the stories thus regained has yet appeared; but the 
editor of this volume informs us that he is indebted to a friend, 
who is now occupied in preparing one for the press, for the per- 
mission to print a specimen of his labours. 

We have now said, we fear, almost all that we can say in com- 
mendation of this volume. In lauding exclusively some of the 
lighter prose-pieces, we shall be understood to have put in a 
caveat against the extension of the praise to the poetry of the col- 
lection; and this, to say the truth, for the most part narrowly 
escapes the reproach of being execrable. Indeed we have sought 
In vain for even a few stanzas worth extracting. Such as it is, 
moreover, it is very little of it original: though we should scarcely 
object to this alone as a fault, since thoughts may at least be bor- 
rowed from a foreign language, though mellifluous versification 
cannot. But here, even in the choice of subjects for translation, 
little skill has been shown. We have versions from the French, 
from the Dutch and the German, from Boxman, Miiller, Gliick, 
and, lastly, from Goethe, the only name in the host which is dear 
to song, and the specimens of whose sonnets thus given have little 
more than that name to merit attention. 

We must not omit to do justice to the paper entitled “ Hints 
concerning the Universities.” ‘Though rather “ lengthy,” for it 
occupies above forty pages, and, perhaps, a little out of place, 
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it is a very sensible article, full of impartiality and candour; 
and offers some useful thoughts, at least worth consideration, for 
the improvement of our great English seats of learning. 





Art. VI. Anselmo: a Tale of Italy. By A. Vieusseux. 2 Vols, 
8vo. London, Charles Knight. 1825. 


We are at a loss to determine the department in literature, to 
which these volumes ought to be referred. ‘They are employed too 
copiously in the detail of real occurrences to be placed in the class 
of romances; and, on the other hand, the admixture of fiction is 
in too large a proportion not to draw down upon the work the in- 
terdict of the jealous spirit of history. The political events 
which have been brought into requisition by the author are, doubt- 
less, of the most durable attraction: they are, however, most un- 
seasonably dwelt upon, and they bear a disprcportioned length 
to the body of the story. Another defect is the tardy appearance 
of the hero on the scene. It does not take place until the middle 
of the piece, and even then the introduction of Anselmo is at- 
tended with the sacrifice of two other principal personages, just at 
the time when they had fixed all our anxieties. But the irrepar- 
able fault of this author is the capricious and wanton speed, with 
which he proceeds to a close. At the moment when we should 
have thought that the fate of Anselmo was ripe for some consum- 
mation or another; when death or marriage, or a promise of 
marriage, or a mortal malady, ought in the natural course of distri- 
bution to have been his lot, — at this precise moment he is uncere- 
moniously dismissed from the scene, leaving us in most unsatisfactory 
uncertainty as to the nature of his destiny. ‘To what purpose are 
we instructed in the history of the youth, if it be not destined to 
throw some light on the character of the man? The portrait is not 
merely unfinished: it is scarcely begun. When we find Anselmo 
supplied with extraordinary energies, his childhood enveloped 
in mystery, himself made the early object of domestic oppression, 
crossed, denied, “ perplexed in the extreme” by the conflicting 
influences which have power over him, we are naturally led to 
expect that a full harvest of incidents of the most moving interest 
awaits us in our progress through the story. But the account is 
cut short. We find nothing in the sequel to justify so much pre- 
paration. ‘There is no result from all the signal qualities with 
which the hero is invested. His wonderful judgment does no 
good: his firmness is unrewarded: his adventures terminate in a 
totally useless change of scene: he finally shares none of that 


retributive happiness to which antecedent adversity gives him a 
poetical claim. 
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It is due, however, to M. Vieusseux to observe, that his sketches 
of some of the boldest episodes in modern history have all the 
animation of passing events. His descriptions of scenery also ex- 
hibit a well regulated enthusiasm for the works of nature. There 
isin his production no great variety of characters, nor any of that 
artful blending of contrasts for the sake of effect, which is so stale a 
resource with some of our novelists. An experienced hand is 
visible, in tracing the workings of a youthful mind under the ap- 
plication of contradictory impressions, and the whole is softened 
bya spirit of enlarged liberality, which conciliates the reader into a 
candid and impartial consideration for all religious and _ political 
systems. 

The time at which this narrative commences, is about the era 
when the revolutionary infection, such as it was in France, spread 
to the states of the Italian peninsula. We have an account of its 
first advances in that quarter, in the history of the fortunes of an 
Italian Duchess, Donna Leonora, and a young Frenchman, De 
Bree, who had been clandestinely united in marriage, and who 
took up their residence in a secluded mansion not far from Naples. 
Here the lady gave birth to Anselmo, who in the fulness of time 
proved a source of much disquietude to his parents, partly from the 
newly awakened opposition between the different creeds of the 
father and mother, of which he was the unconscious origin, and 
partly from the peculiarity of the education which a concurrence of 
unfortunate causes traced out for him. 


‘ Anselmo was naturally susceptible and warm-hearted ; he had in- 
herited his mother’s pride and his father’s susceptibility. He was not to 
be conquered by harsh treatment, especially when that treatment ap- 
peared to him undeserved; he remained silent; sometimes he shed 
tears when alone, but never in the presence of Mr. De Bree: he rose 
at his approach, answered his questions, but never spoke first or begged 
any favour. He felt no aversion, but little affection. His mind dwelt 
upon itself, and he acquired a sort of vague romanticism, a habit of 
changing his ideas as the decorations of a stage. He looked through 
his latticed window at the gardens beneath, envied the working people 
who were in them, because they appeared to be free, inhaled the cool 
sea-breeze with delight, and looked at the blue expanse of heaven and 
sighed; at other times he cried again like a child. He contracted a 
sort of intimacy with that beautiful insect the green and gold lizard of 
the south, which crawled up the wall to his window ; even a spider in a 
corner of the ceiling was to him an object of interest. Through the 
key-hole of his room-door, which was in a line with the loop-hole that 
gave light to the passage, he had a glimpse of the distant Apennines, 
and inhaled the refreshing tramontane or northern breeze that blew 
from them ; he ate his solitary meal with keen appetite, and his health, 
naturally good, remained unimpaired, only he acquired a thin and 
slender habit of body.’—Vol. i. pp. 134, 135. 


The progress of the revolutionary spirit among the Neapolitan 
people, the disorders of which it was the fruitful parent, the military 
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movements whien followed, the insurrections, the wars, the horrors 
that attended the reign of anarchy, are successively described. The 
retirement of the French troops from Naples, whither they had 
been dispatched upon the usual mission of confusion and blood, 
released the native insurgents in that city from any further restraint, 
and they immediately proceeded to the work of indiscriminate 
massacre and plunder. De Bree could not expect that his family 
or property should long remain in safety. One evening his peace- 
ful residence was invaded by an armed band: his property was pil- 
laged, and he and his family were conducted as prisoners to a 
neighbouring convent, the head-quarters of Pane di Grana, an in- 
surrectionary leader. ‘There De Bree undergoes a hasty trial, 
which, -through the interference of Donna Leonora, would have 
ended in the release of the prisoner, but fearful of provoking the 
popular fury which was strongly directed against De Bree, the 
Calabrian chief resolved upon placing him in the hands of the Car- 
dinal Ruffo, the royalist commander, then stationed in a distant 
part of the city. ‘The whole scene is a counterpart of one of those 
mob-trials, which were so frequent in Paris during the reign of 
terror. he result is, that De Bree is put to death by the popu- 
lace on his way to the Cardinal’s. 

The education of Anselmo at Rome furnishes the author with 
opportunities of exhibiting several of the least known peculiari- 
ties of the “ eternal city,” and the manners of its inhabitants. 
We do not remember to have seen any where so lively a picture 
of the pontifical court, as that which M. Vieusseux presents to 
us in pages 21—26. of the second volume. ‘Too great a por- 
tion, however, of this volume is spent in a detail of the political 
vicissitudes which the Italian governments encountered during the 
agitated reign of Napoleon. ‘The personal history of Anselmo, 
almost from the time of his leaving college, ceases to have any 
interest; and he appears to be transported from place to place, 
and to be brought in contact with different communities, for no 
other end than to justify enlarged local descriptions, and curious 
details of peculiar habits. As soon as the society into which we 
follow him, or the scene which he contemplates, are introduced to 
our attention, Anselmo retires from our view altogether; nor 1s 
there a thought bestowed upon him, until the presence of the new 
acquaintance is got rid of by our author. In short, the subsequent 
part of the story shows Anselmo to be no longer the hero, whose 
actions and sufferings should constitute the centre of a system of 
dependent events. His life appears to be the sport of a restless and 
capricious fancy, which finds nothing worthy of being dwelt upon, 
except the beauties of the scene where he may accidentally stray, of 
the political incidents of which he is a spectator. Though we are 
warned that the fiction is intended merely as a mode of connecting 
a series of important public events, yet it is impossible not to feel 
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disappointment at the'manner in which the interesting character of 
the youthful Anselmo is suffered to lose its hold upon our sympa- 
thies, when it would have been no difficult task in the author to 
enable him more strongly to engage them. In pursuance of the 

lan which has been thus adopted in the construction of this tale, 
we find that probability and consistency are violated in the charac- 
ter of the chief person, in order to complete the political narrative ; 
and as soon as the crisis of events renders it proper for the author 
to break off, Anselmo vanishes altogether. 

To every reader, therefore, who expects ‘a Tale of Italy,’ this 
work will prove a source of considerable disappointment ; while, on 
the other hand, it will be productive of much information, as well 
as instruction, to those who can prevail on themselves to look upon 
it as a mere narrative of public events, embracing an interval of 
twenty years ;— a period during which ¢ all the elements of society 
were in fermentation, and the poor as well as the rich, the obscure 
as well as the noble, were tossed about in the general storm.’ 





Art. VII. Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach. Written by 
Herself. 2 Vols. 8vo. Colburn. 1826. ~ 


Tuere is a fashion in all things. Some illustrious, or jocose, 
or mad genius strikes out a whim; thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, born to imitate, run after the celebrity of the inventor, and 
whether it be a new method of curing the gout, or of making a 
fortune out of the air, or of legislating for the human race, fashion 
is the grand impulse, sanction, and promoter, of all. 

To this patroness we owe many absurdities; among others, the 
stories of the third-rate actors, waiters, and chambermaids. In 
this order of production, the style is of course in keeping with the 
habits of the author. Repartees out of the approved collections 
are the wit, green-room touches of character are the life, and utter 
amazement at any thing above punch on the table constitute the 
manners. 

The present fashion is that of * biographies.” This will be the 
most popular and permanent of all, if there were a thousand. 
When Alexander Stevens published his treatise, “ Every Man his 
own Punster,” he was justly considered as adding largely to the 
comfort and independence of society. ‘ Every Man his own 
Letter-writer” was another step, yet productive of occasional dis- 
asters in the correspondence of high life. But next to the famous 
independence of “ Every Man his own Gardener,” the freest and 
most elevated is that which is now asserting its claims, “ Every 
Man his own Biographer.” The phrases of “ good-for-nothing 
life,” a “ worthless life,” will cease to exist in the language. The 
bibliopolist will be the great vindicator of the age, and the 


Wondering world will discover that the lives of those fair and 
VOL. I. N 
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fashionable personages, whom they have hitherto rashly classed 
among the childish, the ridiculous, or the profligate, are actually 
good for something. 

The Margravine of Anspach, whose Memoirs we have now 
before us, was born in December, 1750, the youngest daughter of 
the fourth Earl of Berkley, K. 'T., by a Miss Drax of Charborough, 
in Dorsetshire. Her father died when she was but five years old. 
Her mother married Earl Nugent, an Irishman of some pleasantry, 
and renowned for the national talent of marrying rich widows, 
He was the husband of three, each bringing him an estate. 

Lady Berkley was ‘ lively and handsome, and lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Princess of Wales, mother of the late King: she 
had no love for children” ‘This want of nature was probable 
enough in a lady of the rezgn of Lady Suffolk, her relative. 
Lady Berkley’s neglect was fortunate for her children: the Earl 
sent for a respectable woman, a Swiss, the wife of a German tutor 
of one of the family. The German and his wife were fixed in a 
house on one of thie estates, where they took charge of the Mar- 
gravine, and her sister Lady Georgiana. ‘Their education was 
plain and rational; exercise, early hours, piety such as children 
could comprehend, music and languages, filled up their time. The 
subject of this memoir became gradually a graceful and accom- 
plished young woman. Nature had made her pretty; and if nature 
had also made her volatile, feeble-minded, and fond of pleasure, it 
was not the fault of the honest Switzer. The portrait in the front 
of these volumes is very like what she was even a few years since, — 
a pretty pzquante physiognomy, ‘a slight and well-formed figure, 
and a manner more foreign than English, animated and extrava- 
gantly fond of display, altogether made up what must have been 
in early life a very striking and attractive creature. 

The biography of Her Ladyship might be told in a few Jines. 
She had a booby husband, who after living with her thirteen years, 
and having seven children, went off with a mistress. Her Lady- 
ship took her revenge, and travelled about with her friend. ‘This 
friend was the Margrave of Anspach. He was a husband, but that 
made no difference in the system of the German etiquettes. His 
Princess at length “ politely died.” Almost at the same time, 
Lord Craven, who had occupied his means in stage-coach driving, 
pugilism, and general festivities of the same nature, died, leaving 
little to be inherited but his tastes ; and Her Ladyship immediately 
married the Margrave. The rest of the story is more known. 
The Margrave sold his little kingship to Prussia, and came to live 
in England, in the early part of the French Revolution; a lucky 
change for a man who had nothing to gain in the plunder of 
thrones, and who thought of nothing but theatres, running horses; 
and women of easy morality. Brandenburgh-House, since re- 
nowned for the residence of a still more public personage, became 
the receptacle of amusements of every species, and the Margrave 
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was as idle, busy, and happy, as any prince on or off the throne in 
Christendom. 

Yet in all this path of enjoyment there were occasional thorns. 
Queen Charlotte would not receive the Margravine at court. Her 
Majesty had, it is to be presumed, her reasons for this formidable 
interdict. ‘The Margravine was forced to compensate herself with 
society which had no fear of the Lord Chamberlain before their 
eyes. But she seems to have borne up against those mortifications 
with spirit. She gave dinners and dances, received the dying 
commands of the Margrave, that ‘ his grey horse should run’ for 
the Newmarket cup, buried him, and went abroad once more, to 
rove through the classic shades and orange-groves, where she and 
her friend had wandered when they both were younger. 

We shall now turn over these rambling volumes, selecting such 
fragments as occur to our eye; premising that the whole is written 
in the most giddy, incoherent, and gossiping style that can possibly 
be contrived by the pen even of fashionable biography. 

The writer’s idea of her own appearance is sufficiently panegy- 
rical. 


‘ The impression which I received from my mother’s conduct pro- 
duced that look of modesty and timidity, which, contrasted with m 
natural vivacity, and love for all that was gay and cheerful, fascinated 
every one in so powerful a degree ! 

‘It is matter of regret to me that there is no picture of me which 
has done me justice, or is even like me. The figure in all the whole 
lengths is spoiled, and even Madame Lebrun, who has painted a three- 
quarters’ length of me, has made an arm and hand out of all proportion 
tothe chest and shoulders. The picture of me by Romney, which was 
at Brandenburgh-House, and is now removed to Benham, has by no 
means given a just idea of either my face or figure. The former is 
much too severe, and the latter much too large.’ — Vol. i. pp. 11, 12. 


Her husband’s character is rapidly sketched, and gives a de- 
plorable picture of the propensities and education of a large class 
of our “ fortunate youths.” 


‘ His (early) life was one continued ramble : — to hunt in Leicester- 
shire, — to drive the Oxford stage, — to see a new play in London, — to 
visit Lord Craven (his relative) of Coombe-Abbey, or Admiral Craven of 
Benham, were his continual occupations. He had a dislike to remain 
longer than three weeks at a time at any place; which when I had ob- 
served he kissed my hand and said, “ Till I lived with you, my love, I 
hever stayed three days in one place.” ’ — Vol.i. p. 53. 


If Her Ladyship was not deceived in the opinion of her own im- 
portance, she was offered the opportunity of beg involved in an 
unlucky affair of state soon after her separation. 


‘ My mother at this time earnestly recommended me to goto Bruns- 
wick, assuring me that the Duke would be very glad to see me. Why 
she had this wish, I did not know at the time. But I afterwards disco- 
vered, that the Duchess of Brunswick was anxious that one of her 
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daughters should become a Princess of Great Britain, for which reasoy 
she was civil in the extreme to the people of our nation. As I had an 
utter aversion to all kinds of matrimonial speculations, and that I might 
hereafter have nothing that my conscience might upbraid me with, | 
positively declined the remotest interference, either by word or action, 
which might deprive a female of her liberty. — Vol.i. p. 99. 


The Margravine, then a free wanderer, seems to have had a 
strong idea of the horrors of being bound to a husband. She 
arrives at Florence, and astonishes the population by a side- 


saddle. 


‘As I rode on horseback, on a side-saddle, I excited the astonishment 
of every body: the peasants, in particular, who passed me on the right 
side, used to exclaim,“ Ah povera! — una gamba!” (poor dear creature, 
but one leg !) 

‘ The brilliancy of the moon, which I observed when going to Florence, 
reminded me of what M. Carracioli had said, “ Que la dune de Naples 
valait bien le soleil d’ Angleterre.” 

‘ On my arrival at Venice, when passing by the great canal, I called 
to mind the words of the Abbé Coyer, who says that ‘“* Rome est batie 
par les hommes, mais Venise par les dieux.” Having formed my own 
ideas of it from the different pictures I had seen, I expected to have 
found a cheerful city, but was greatly disappointed. ‘The innumerable 
gondolas floating on the water like so many coffins, and the dismal ap- 
pearance of the outside of the houses, the fine palaces having most of 
their windows closed half-way by dirty shutters not painted, did not 
form so lively a scene as is generally described.’ 


While still Lady Craven, she strays from city to city, and re- 
ceives all kinds of civilities and gallantries from men and monarchs, 
attracts the eyes of the Austrian Emperor, the King of Poland, and 
a whole tribe of Grand Dukes, ambassadors, and ministers. She 
at length makes her way, in defiance of cold and storm, to St. 
Petersburgh, where Catherine, then in her supremacy, welcomed a 
woman who had some resemblance to herself. There she was 
feasted in the high style of that half-oriental court. We are 
afraid that our English preparatives for foreign guests, must seem 
rather beggarly in contrast with the attentions and hospitalities pro- 
vided for strangers abroad in every kingdom:—those of the Russian 
court were quite imperial. 


‘ The Empress was at the expense of many entertainments. At M. 
D’Osterman’s there was a ball every Sunday night. At the Dowager- 
Princess Galitzin’s a supper every Sunday night; besides which, Count 
d’Osterman, who was vice-chancellor, had a table for sixty foreigners 
every Wednesday. All these were paid for by the Empress.’ 


We like the fétes ; we dislike the day. One of the absurdities 
of mankind is the passion for huge precious stones: — diamonds, 
too huge to use as ornaments, and too precious to be kept any where 


‘but under double locks, and detachments of infantry. We have 


had something of the same folly here in older times; but, if report 
say true, some of our most gigantic diamonds are excellent crystal 5 
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quite as good are to be seen for a shilling, and have the advan- 
tages of being much easier provided, and much less anxiously kept. 
France, Austria, Russia, and the great Mogul, were once the en- 
envied possessors of the largest lumps of this expensive mineral. 

We have said that these volumes were a mere mélange of anec- 
dotes and rambling observations. Nothing can be more desultory, 
than the road by which the fair author makes her way through the 
history of herself. A mention of her beauty gives her occasion to 
talk of every belle from Semiramis downwards. She touches on 
eloquence, and we are sure to have several pages of declamation 
about Demosthenes and Cicero; Pliny the Younger does not escape 
her, and Lord Chatham is her certain prey. ‘Thus she totters on, 
sometimes amusing, always superficial, exhibiting the half reading 
of a French bel esprit, and the solid and ambitious blundering 
of an English blue-stocking. But as we are not without a por- 
tion of that gallantry, which it was Lady Craven’s fortune always 
to inspire, if not to reward, we shall confine ourselves to the more 
amusing part, and begin by an anecdote of the famous Clairon, who, 
after having captivated all France on and off the stage, carried the 
remnant of her charms to the mart of Germany. One evening, 
when Clairon was performing in Paris the part of Ariadne, being 
extremely unwell, and fearing she should not be able to get through 
the character, she had ordered a couch to be placed on the stage, 
to relieve her in case she should be overcome with fatigue. 


‘ Towards the conclusion of the play, her strength failed, where she 
had to express her despair at the flight of Phaedra and Theseus, and she 
fell lifeless on the couch. The quick perception of Mademoiselle Bril- 
land, who played the confidante, suggested the idea of occupying the 
scene by a jeu de theatre. She fell at her feet, took her hand, which she 
bathed with tears. Her words, slowly articulated, gave Clairon time to 
re-animate ; and rising, she threw herself into the arms of her confidante. 


The audience, in tears, acknowledged this mutual intelligence by the 
loudest applause.’ — Vol. i. p. 219. 


Clairon was an old woman when she came to besiege the thrones 
of Germany, and she was ninety before she died. Nothing could 
be more profligate than her life, yet she perpetually complained of 
the excessive delicacy of her feelings. She was like all the French- 
women that ever existed, a “ martyr to her sensibilities.” Of what 
nature these sensibilities were, in her peculiar instance, may be con- 
cluded from the fact, that in Paris she limited herself to three lovers 
at a time, ‘ one of whom,’ as Lady Craven says, ‘she deceived, 
one she received a la dérobée, and one she left to live on sighs.’ 

The picture of foreign manners thus given, is of the same colour 
with all that the world has so long known, of the extreme and un- 
blushing vice of the continental courts, little and great. Mistresses 
Openly, and even ostentatiously exhibited ; miserable intrigues of 
every kind, licentious and politic; wretched expedients to keep up 
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this profligacy, and, as the result of the whole, public and persona} 
meanness, folly, corruption, and degradation. Are we to wonder 
that the French Revolution, mad as it was, should have been let 
loose to scourge and trample upon those base and scandalous volup- 
tuaries ? 

Clairon lived in due Parisian and prostitute pomp at the court of 
Anspach. Four French footmen in livery, with a madame femme 
de chambre, valet, lacquey, and that grand indispensable, a French 
cook, made but a part of her expenses. Her wines were from the 
Margrave’s cellars; she gave petits soupers to the Prince and his 
a: and altogether drew desperately upon the ‘“* Chamber of 

inances” of this kingdom of square inches. But a perilous com- 
petitor was at hand. 


‘It was at this period of her grandeur that I made my appearance at 
Anspach ; thus announces her triumph the author of these volumes. ¢ As 
it was impossible for Clairon to be blind to the sincere regard which the 
Margrave had for me, it was of course to be expected that my presence 
should rouse her feelings, and prompt her to attempt to work upon the 
Margrave by every means in her power.’ 


. This declaration is explicit enough on the part of one lady. 
The other was all on flame, and blazed forth immediately in one of 
those turgid, silly, and affected rants, which some persons pronounce 
the perfection of nature and oratory ! 

Clairon takes the unhappy Margrave to task in the true heroine 
style: — * Your unbridled passion for a woman, whom unfortunately 
you alone do not snow, the overthrow of your plans, and my destiny! 
your entire disregard for the public opinion! the licentiousness of 
your morals, your want of respect for your own age and dignity, 
have obliged me to discover in you either a vicious soul,” &c. She 
then proceeds, in the language of “ injured innocence,” to tell him, 
that “ his inhumanity, &c. have not caused a change in her line of 
conduct; that by her silence, particularly on the subject of his ms- 
tress, and by his leaving her house, she had prevented the comple- 
tion of her injuries !— That, however, now the veil is fallen, she 
discovers herself to have been the miserable victim of his egotism and 
various fancies ;” adding, in the true Madame d’ Epinay jargon, that 
“ he had not blushed to appear before her eyes as a tyrant, wish- 
ing to assassinate her by torments: just Heaven! are you the man 
whom I have held up as the model of virtue ?” and so on through 
four or five pages of “ tortured sensibilities,” and French nonsense. 

Lady Craven now eclipsed every thing at Anspach. The Mar- 
grave’s wife, a princess of the Saxe-Cobourg family, was a poor; 
sickly creature, full of etiquette and disease. The Englishwoman, 
young, pretty, and fully alive to the uncertainty of all earthly supre- 
macy, more than a match for the French actress, of course threw 
this unhappy princess of silence and sourkrout to an immeasurable 
distance. ‘Lhe Margrave, who seems to have had a strange pas- 
sion for the relations of paternity, now found her a new name. He 
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had called Clairon ‘4s mamma,” he now called Lady Craven “ his 
child.” Her Ladyship, probably not liking this affinity, called him 
«her brother.” And altogether, allowing for the little differences 
that will occasionally disturb the best domestic arrangements, they 
made a very gay and harmonious family-party. 

We gladly turn from this view of society, to some of the anec- 
dotes which relieve the general gossiping. ‘The following gives a 
pleasant idea of the nonchalance of the great, in lands where a man 
is nothing unless he is a king or a prince. ‘The Prince of Bevern 
had served in the Seven Years’ War, as a volunteer under Frederic. 
After the taking of Dresden, three or four thousand Austrian pri- 
soners enlisted in the Prussian service, rather than go into confine- 
ment. ‘They were formed into regiments, one of which was given 
to the Prince. The King was soon after repulsed before Prague, 
and the Austrians walked off, toa man. ‘The Prince, left without 
his regiment, dared not report this summary desertion to the King, 
but took care to keep in his sight. At length he was asked, 
“ Where was his regiment ?”— “* Gone off, Sire,” was the answer. 
— And you may follow them,” said the King. 

Lady Craven has had the merit of proposing a grand political 
measure, —the English reader will scarcely conjecture what, — 
“the partition of Denmark!” It would have been, she tells us, 
‘much more worthy of those three august monarchs, the Emperor 
of Germany, the Empress of Russia, and the King of Prussia, to 
have divided the Danish dominions. among them, than to have torn 
in pieces the kingdom of Poland, “ already dissevered by intestine 
divisions.”’ Of course, the circumstance of Poland being torn in 
pieces already, much lowered the honour which they might have 
won, by breaking up a solid and united kingdom. 

But Her Ladyship goes through the whole cutting up of Denmark 
with the sang froid of a thorough stateswoman, and tells us, that had 
a general arbitrator been appointed, he might have given the island 
of Zealand to Russia; and the Sound, with the West India islands, 
to Prussia; the Danish fleet, and Norway, with a free trade up the 
Baltic, between Norway and Prussia; and to the Emperor, Hol- 
stein, Jutland, and all their dependencies on the Continent, with, 
as Her Ladyship very justly observes, ‘ eternal oblivion to Danish 
politics.’ 

It must be allowed that this dissection is very prettily done, 
and in a style worthy of any cabinet-minister existing. Yet the. 
hint is probably borrowed from the projects of that grand cutting- 
up period, when an emperor was an emperor indeed, just before that 
furious revolution, which, among its evils, brought the good of 
teaching an emperor that he might be no more than aman. What 
other kingdoms convenient to the military powers of Germany. and 
the north might have been intended for this anatomy, is now a 
question of the past. But it is not impossible that Her Lady- 
ship’s project might have been realised long before this, and 
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Russia and Prussia have found the Danish fleet and the Sound so 
essential to their comforts, that * Danish politics would have been 
indeed buried in oblivion,’— in oblivion with man, but not with 
that Eternal Power of judgment and justice that scourges the 
ambition of the covetous and the bloody, that will demand fearful 
retribution for every drop of innocent blood spilt on the road to 
unhallowed domination, and that, whether He decrees this stern 
atonement by the devastation and disgrace of the land, or the 
burning of a capital, or the deeper curse of contested succes- 
sions and civil war, will inflict it to the uttermost. The maledic- 
tion of Poland has already lain heavy on the heads of Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria. Their armies slaughtered, their people 
spoiled, their capitals in the hands of the insolent enemy, the 
‘* iron entering into their souls,” all have followed that most san- 
guinary and guilty aggression. Whether they have been yet 
pardoned, or have yet to undergo a deeper and final punishment, 
time, and possibly no remote time, will tell. 

Lady Craven repeats the often-told story of Lord Thurlow’s 
answer to the Dissenters, who solicited his vote for the repeal of 
the Test-Act : —“ When you were uppermost, you kept us down; 
so now that we are uppermost, we will keep you where you are.” 
This answer has, we think, been denied, but it is characteristic of 
His Lordship : it is insolent, empty, and brutal. 

There are some allusions to the fortune of the opera people, 
of whom Her Ladyship speaks with something of envy. After the 
saying of an old Sicilian nobleman, that ‘ female dancers never 
had any genius, because their minds fell into their limbs, and their 
greatest understanding remained in their feet,” she gives as a 
contradiction, that where the question is concerning their interest, 
they are ‘ eagles whose genius soars to rise to a rapid fortune.’ 
The poetry of the figure is itself almost a panegyric. She then 
gives a sketch of the soaring of those ‘ eagles,’ for whom history 
finds a much humbler name. Madame Coupé, the figurante, 
retired from the opera with all the honours of the dance. The 
entrechet procured her 25,000 livres a-year! Mademoiselle Vestris, 
a name, as it would seem, of undying theatrical productiveness, in 
following the graces, attained a brilliant fortune! L’Allert ruined 
only one prince: to be sure, it was not her fault that she did not 
proceed further in the art, for he was the only one in France to 
ruin: her companions had already arranged the affair of finance 
with all the rest! Mademoiselle Guiman held a court, beside 
*‘ spectacles :” she was looked upon as surprisingly moderate : for she 
spent the Prince de S only 100,000 livres a-year for her table, 
and 50,000 under that general, curious, and indescribable head, her 
menus plaisirs ! 

Afier those little hints of the advantages and honours of theatrical 
propensities, we cannot be surprised that Lady Craven had a 
‘strong propensity to theatres. Her anecdote of the court-tailor, 
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which we dare not repeat, shows the happy ease of those manners 
which our fair countrywomen, from fifteen to fifty, are now vividly 
studying on the Continent. | 

Old Prince Kaunitz was once to the traveller in Germany, what 
old Voltaire was to the traveller in Switzerland, a regular head in 
the chapter of anecdote. Both were coxcombs, and both deserving of 
contempt from the public that turned both into wonders. Kaunitz, 
a fop of the first water in his youth and middle age, became a miser- 
able and troublesome egozste in his old. Selfishness, the natural pro- 
duct of courts, becomes a part of soul and body in a despotic court. 
Kaunitz, at the time of Lady Craven’s visit, was nothing more 
than a disgusting and insolent old woman, eaten up with self- 
conceit and gourmandise. At his own table he was ‘ particularly 
fond of venison.’ No man who expected to get or keep any thing 
in the whole compass of the empire, of course, ‘ dared to ask to 
be helped to venison twice.’ An English officer, however, un- 
acquainted with this vulgar etiquette, or probably, and rightly, not 
caring a straw about it, had the hardihood one day to send up his 
plate for a second slice. Kaunitz was perplexed, perhaps whether 
he should banish him from the imperial confines, or merely prohibit 
him his table for ever. ‘ Upon such occasions,’ says Her Lady- 
ship, with a gravity worthy of the emergency, ‘ I generally look 
down, but on this I fixed my eyes on his, and said, “* Excusez, un 
soldat Anglois aime le cerf, et n’en trouve pas souvent.”’ There 
never was such a thing done before! Gourmandise itself yielded 
to such unexpected courage. Kaunitz smiled, and gave away the 
‘second slice’ for ever. The whole table-full, who had watched 
this delicate piece of diplomacy with palpitating bosoms, ‘ were de- 
lighted with me !’ 

The officer did not understand French, and we look upon this 

as the luckiest part of the performance, as Prince Kaunitz might 
have very rapidly discovered the inconvenience of this insult, and 
the empire might have lost the oldest puppy in Europe. 
_ The Margrave at last, sick of sovereignty, and possibly afraid 
in that age of seizures, for it was about the commencement of that 
revolutionary war, to which we have had so frequent occasion to 
allude, that his little territory would be swallowed up by some of 
the great devourers, who were open-mouthed on all sides of him, 
sold his principality to the late King of Prussia, and wisely em- 
barking his person and property in the fortunes of England, left 
the Continent. 

Here, however, matters are not managed with so much deference 
to the tastes of the noble and royal ; and His Highness’s household 
affairs began to be treated with a want of ceremony equally sur- 
prising and afflicting to the Margrave. He seems to have wished 
to bribe off the newspapers, but Her Ladyship, knowing the world 
better, told him that this would be only throwing his money away, 
and hoped that they would go the length of libel. ‘This would have 
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undoubtedly been the most adroit mode of turning the tables 
imaginable. For thus Her Ladyship would raise the supplies 
upon the enemy, and instead of bribing, would possibly be bribed, 

The Margravine’s first salutation on her reaching England was 
certainly embarrassing: it was a letter signed by her three eldest 
daughters, and couched in these words: 


‘« With due deference to thé Margravine of Anspach, the Miss 


Cravens inform her, that, out of respect to their father, they cannot wait 
upon her!” ’ 


Nothing could be more explicit. But there was “ worse 


behind.” 


‘¢ The next affront that I met with was a message sent by the Queen 
to the Margrave, by the Prussian minister, to say that it was not her 
intention to receive me as Margravine of Anspach.’ 


She had also made the attempt to be received as Princess 
Berkley! ‘To her application on this point no answer was re- 
turned ! 

Court-honours were now out of the question; and the Margra- 
vine devoted herself to much pleasanter and quite as rational 
things, to fétes, dances, and private theatricals: she turned her 
pen to translations of French farces and interludes, and thus wrote 
The Princess of Georgia, The Twins of Smyrna, Nourjahad, and 
several other pieces for the theatre at Brandenburgh-House. She 
was a musician, and composed some airs. She knew, of course, 
the whole crowd of those pleasant men, the Hares, Selwyns, 
Andrewses, and Colmans, who flourished forty years ago, and who 
have thrown our day into dulness, a thousand degrees deep in 
comparison. The old dramatist Murphy lived near her, and 
sometimes told her stories. Sheridan, worth all the wits of his 
day and every day before him, even stole one of her plays, and 
was on a footing of box-lobby jesting with Her Highness. Charles 
Fox gave and received repartees in her presence; and at the head 
of a household of thirty servants, a German prince, and sixty 
horses, nothing could be happier, more busy, or more brilliant 
than the Margravine. 

She had all the family-animation to sustain; for the Margrave 
‘ never talked on politics, nor religion, nor love. He must have 
been a very profound person. But his wife talked for him, and 
sometimes on the oddest of all subjects as referred to the indi- 
vidual; for instance, ¢ I remember I once gave my opinion to 
Beckford upon the subject of love. As we were alone, he asked 
me to give him a definition or explanation of love; as he believed, 
he said, that I must have seen more of the effects of that passion 


than any other woman? On this dialogue we venture to make no 
comment. 
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The world has already heard, we might have supposed, all that 


it could ever hear of Johnson, but the Margravine gives some 
fragments of him still. He one evening took it into his capricious 
head to defend drunkenness; and it must be owned he defended 
it in a manner not unworthy of histheme. ‘ He supposed me to 
be walking in the street, and attacked by a drunken man, and ended 
by saying, “ she might push him into the kennel with her little 
finger ; and how impossible it must be for a man to do much mis- 
chief, whom this little finger could repel.” ’ 

It had been observed, that it was “ surprising that Johnson 
would suffer Davies the bookseller to write Garrick’s life.’ Johnson 
replied, with great disdain, “ I think Mr. Davies the bookseller is 
quite equal to write the life of David Garrick !” 

But he was sometimes insolent without the excuse of pungent 
phrase. At a party of Lady Lucan’s, on Johnson’s being an- 
nounced, Her Ladyship rose and paid him some high compliments : 
he stopped her by saying, “ Fiddle faddle, Madam,” turned his 
back upon her, and left her standing by herself in the middle of 
the room ! 

Fox, who loved to enlist all’ the women in his politics, from a 
Covent-Garden apple-woman up to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
one day came in, crying out * A miracle, a miracle: Craven, who 
never till yesterday opened his lips in the House of Lords, spoke.” 
He then described, with much good humour, a speech which Lord 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, had made, and had 
ended by asserting asa fact, something of his own invention. Lord 
Craven rose, to the astonishment of the whole House. Loud mur- 
murs of disapprobation at Lord Sandwich’s assertion had passed 
into a deep silence, to give audience to a peer, who before had 
never uttered a word. Lord Craven looking steadfastly at Lord 
Sandwich, exclaimed, ‘ That’s a lie!” and immediately sat down 
again. ‘The House burst out into a convulsion of laughter. 

The next anecdote exhibits a feeling which we should not readily 
expect in a conqueror, and of all men, in a French conqueror. 
The night before the battle of Rancoux, Marshal Saxe was sitting 
in his tent in profound reverie. M. Senac, who alone was with 
him, enquired the cause of his reflections. ‘The Marshal replied, 
in the verses of Andromache : 


“ Songe, songe, Senac, a cette nuit cruelle 
Qui fat pour tout un peuple une nuit eternelle, 
Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux cris des mourans 
Dans la flamme ¢touffés, sous le fer expirans.” 


He added, a moment after, “ And all these soldiers think nothing 
of this.’ The meditation was as manly and natural as it was me- 
lancholy and true. 

sat. semi-royal birth, for he was the illegimate son of Augustus 
the Second, King of Poland, constantly stimulated him to sove- 
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reignty. But he had come into the world at a perverse time for 
this kind of ambition. Half a century later might have given him 
his choice of half the thrones of Europe, and extinguished the 
fortunes of Napoleon in the splendours of his own. 

His first idea was to erect Courland into a monarchy, and to 
make himself king. In this he failed. He then had a nobler 
object in his grasp and flung it away, nothing less than the crown 
of Russia. In 1726, the Duchess-dowager of Courland had fallen 
in love with him, and he might have married her. But his negli- 
gence was too palpable, and she finally abjured the too general 
lover. But in 1730, the Duchess, who was niece to Peter the 
Great, was called to the Russian throne. Her lover then flew 
back, but it was too late, and, with his repulse, dreams of con- 
quest that included Turkey, Persia, India, and all the world besides, 
vanished into the air. 

This warlike visionary then lowered his imaginations, and thought 
of collecting the Jews into a sovereignty! He next projected a 
kingdom in the Brazils, then thought of Corsica, and finally died 
a subject, and a victim to experiments, which the foreign manners 
and more than feminine knowledge of the Margravine allow her to 
hint at in surprisingly explanatory terms. 

An encomium by Burke on a poem of Mr. Jerningham’s is re- 
corded here. ‘‘“ I have not seen any thing so well finished a long 
time,” said Burke: “he has caught fire by approaching in his 
perihelion so near the sun of our poetical system.”’ Her Lady- 
ship adds, that ‘ she never liked Burke’s conversation: it was too 
flighty.’ We will allow, that if it was all like this Her Ladyship’s 
aversion was perfectly justified. 

Her Highness mixes together, with infinite ease, Wilkes, Thur- 
low, Scipio, Cicero, Pitt, Christina of Sweden, Oliver Cromwell, 
and Horne Tooke. She throws them up with the promiscuousnes, 
of an earthquake, and treats them with as little ceremony. Of 
the-last individual she tells, that on his trial he baffled Thurlow 
and Kenyon, which is true enough, for he had more acuteness than 
either. Kenyon, we are told, never forgave this discomfiture. But 
Thurlow, who probably had no objection to see his professional 
brothers made ridiculous, called on Tooke in 1802. ¢ * Mr. 
Tooke,” said he, I have but one recollection which gives me 
pain.” ‘Tooke, with his habitual bile, answered, “ You are a for- 
tunate man, my Lord, for you have been Attorney-General, Lord 
Chancellor, and Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” ’ The convers- 
ation was not broken off by this sneer, for which Thurlow was ot 
course prepared. ‘ * As Attorney-General,” replied he, “ I must 
confess to you, that I was prevailed on to act against you, and 
against my own feelings, for I had always an esteem and friendship 
for you !” — “JT am aware of it, my Lord,” was Tooke’s answer. 
—* ] was with you the day before the prosecution against me for 4 
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libel on the King’s troops in America, and at that time you made 
me a promise to perform your duty with impartiality, and without 
rancour. Notwithstanding this, you laboured with all your might 
to convict me.” — * It is true, Mr. Tooke,” said Thurlow. “ I 
acknowledge it, and I lament #. So now, good morning, and 
farewell.”-—“ Stay my Lord,” said Tooke: * if I could not escape 
you then, you shall not escape me now.”—** What is it you mean ?” 
exclaimed Thurlow: * I fear no man on earth, nor shall you 
threaten me with impunity.” — “ J mean, my Lord, that you shall 
stay and dine with me.”—*“ No; I will come to-morrow.”’ He 
kept his word, and they remained friends during life. 

How much of this curious rencounter may be true, we cannot 
say, but it has the merit of being characteristic. Her Highness 
was certainly not led by any personal partiality to give ‘Tooke 
credit even for the humble honours of repartee. 

She describes him as one whose rancour was dreaded and ab- 
horred; who took a peculiar delight in looking for errors and 
blemishes, and enlarging them by his fertile imagination into every 
kind of mental deformity. ‘The singularity of his disposition made 
him ‘ neither an enemy to vice, nor a friend to virtue. He would 
see the one oppressed, and the other extolled, without any sens- 
ations but * those which might create an occasion for him to take 
advantage of either.’ 

It is not impossible that if this character should be true, it was like 
most characters, chiefly the result of the painful circumstances in 
which Tooke had placed himself in the beginning of his career. 
An unlimited passion to be a public man, inconsistently with the 
habits and purposes of his sacred profession, a sense of superior 
acuteness, and a consciousness that all the avenues of that am- 
bition which he loved, were naturally closed upon him, made him 
peevish in private life, and fierce, hazardous, and revolutionary in 
his more general and ostensible career. An accomplished scholar, 
a dexterous sophist, and a ready and pungent conversationist, 
Horne Tooke undoubtedly made the great and common mistake 
of conceiving that the talents of the table were the talents for the 
noble requisitions of public eminence. 

His first experiment on that wider scale proved to his associates, 
if the conviction came more slowly to himself, that he was not 
made to be a national champion. He wanted comprehensiveness, 
power and dignity of mind: he would have found it more con- 
genial to him: to make his way by sap than by storm. In the 
presence of such men as Burke and Pitt, Fox and Sheridan, his 
light would have been not merely rivalled, but cast into utter and 
disastrous eclipse: the minute adroitness of the sophist would 
have been beaten down, and trampled by the magnificent march 
and athletic weight of the great champions; and his criticisms and 
repartees would have been forgotten in his extinction. His effort 
in the House of Commons was altogether contemptible: it threw 
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his associates into dismay; but it surprised no one who had re. 
flected on the infinite difference between dexterity and vigour, be. 
tween the pungencies of familiar conversation and the stern and 
lofty demands of debate in national council. 

That Horne Tooke was a remarkable man is not to be denied; 
that he must have become superior, in debate, at one time or other, 
to nine tenths of that miscellaneous and most ineloquent assem. 
blage who settle the affairs of the land, will be readily conceded, 
But it is no less unquestionable, that he would have been to the 
last only a third-rate figure. Even before the mob he was feeble: 
the verbal keenness and minute ingenuity of his mind were the 
direct opposite of those large and vigorous faculties which impress 
great bodies of men; and on the hustings, beside Fox and Sheri- 
dan, he shrank into sneer, sarcasm, pun, nothingness ! 

Even his literature, on which his only hope of legitimate fame 
must stand, was narrow, diminutive, and hypercritical. His “ Di- 
versions of Purley,” palpably the work of a subtle mind, is also, 
as palpably, the work of a perverted judgment. Its mixture of 
politics and philology not merely detracts from the usefulness of 
the performance, but throws ridicule on the understanding of the 
writer. It has, of course, nearly passed away from all sober study ; 
and is now looked into chiefly for the amusement of those who can 
be diverted with the definitions and divisions of exploded faction; 
with the laborious burlesque of serious things, and with the eccen- 
tric abuse of talent and time. 

The latter part of these volumes is a pasticcio of anecdotes of 
Napoleon, Desaix, the Margrave, and every body in the range of 
Her Highness’s hearsay. 

We had known that the late King of France was a scholar and 
a bel esprit. But we are here let into the arcana of his royal 
authorship. When Monsieur, he wrote a comedy, in three acts, 
*¢ Le Mariage Secret,” which was, we believe, a translation from 
the “ Clandestine Marriage,” and which he wished to have repre- 
sented under the mask of his Secretary Ducis, the imitator of 
Shakspeare @ la Frangaise. But Ducis, secretary and Frenchman 
as he was, was too nervous about his reputation to let it take its 
chance on the same vessel with a Bourbon. He declined the 
honour ; another less scrupulous secretary was found; the play was 
performed, and ‘ Monsieur” was hissed by deputy. 

Under the name of Morel, he had two operas performed: “ Pa- 
minga,” and the “ Caravane du Caire,” to which Gretry contri- 
buted that pleasant music, which was all-popular with the French 
parterre. He also penned politics, which were published in the 
Journal de Paris; and criticised in the other journals as keenly as 
if the name of the whole blood royal were subscribed to them. 
But to criticise kings, or those who may be kings, is among the 
hazards of journals, and some of them are supposed to have fallen 




















The Songs of Scotland. 19} 
under the displeasure of Louis XVIII. for having observed on the 


jucubrations of Monsieur le Comte de Provence. 

At length, the Margrave died. He was in his seventieth year. 
His relict’s description of him is not the most brilliant of all con- 
ceptions ; but he had merits not unworthy of the sovereignty of 
any little Germany principality. ‘ His complexion was fair, his 
hair brown, his eye blue.’ He fenced, rode, danced, and was a 
good shot, ° played well at billiards and all games,’ and, besides, 
‘played the violoncello” T his was an extensive round of accom- 
plishments, and worthy of his native throne. The Margravine 
pleasantly enough adds, after an inspection of so many years, that 
‘had he been in a class of life to have chosen a profession, she 
would have advised the stage!’ Shewas probably quite in the right. 

We are told that the late King of Prussia executed a bond to 
the Margravine of 2000/. a year to be paid to her after the Mar- 
grave’s decease. ‘This bond was ratified by the present King, 
Nothing could appear more liberal. But, unfortunately, ‘ not a 
shilling has ever been paid!’ ‘The Margravine’s first idea was to 
take an action in the English courts, and bring His Majesty of 
Prussia into the hands of Mr. Scarlett. But she had a due horror 
of law. Rothschild, who is ready with a contract for any thing, 
offered to contract with her for the arrears, but, after some nego- 
tiation, she declined the offer, relying on the Prussian exchequer. 
We consider Her Highness as ill advised on this occasion. She 
appears to have lived in a state of great discontent with those im- 
portant things, the newspapers, and to have been married, b 
report, over and over again, on the first notice of her widowhood, to 
all kinds of persons ‘ from princes down to private individuals.’ 
But the event proved their error, and she now continues oscillat- 
ing between Italy and England, enjoying life with the pleasantry of 
a foreign delle, and we hope with the comforts of an English lady. 
She has had her day: it was an amusing, and certainly not a very 
innocent one. She has now turned her life to its best account by 
writing it; and, though it contains many exceptionable passages, 
indeed so many as to render it unfit to be admitted into any family- 
circle, which is yet free from the contamination of foreign manners, 
we cannot deny to the author the merit of having written a work 
in other respects highly entertaining. 





Art. VII]. The Songs of Scotland, ancient and modern; with an 
Introduction and Notes, Historical and Critical, and Characters of the 
Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham, Author of “ Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell,” &c. 4 Vols. 8vo. London, John Taylor. 18925. 


Tue interesting as well as the useful part of an enquiry into the 
ancient lyrics of any country appears to us to begin at that era, 
when they first assume those peculiarities by which they are after- 
wards permanently distinguished. We need no antiquarian in- 
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dustry to affirm, that songs have been coeval with the existence of 


every society. At least, there is no historical fact determined bh 
more abundant proof than this, that songs were familiarly known 
to the Celtic and Teutonic communities long before they under- 
took their western migrations. We are not, however, disposed to 
speculate much as to the primitive state of poetry among those 
tribes ; and when Mr. Cunningham assures us in the opening of 
his introduction, that ‘ the greatest lover of Scotland will be un- 
able to find the wild flowers of her lyric verse floating farther up 
the stream of history than the reign of Robert Bruce,’ we adopt the 
figurative statement, as the candid testimony of one who would 
have been nationally proud of tracing those wreaths to a more re- 
mote part of the stream, if he could have found any authority to 
support him. 

We also believe that we avoid an unnecessary part of this en- 
quiry when, in defiance of Mr. Cunningham’s example, we abstain 
from the ‘controversy, as to the existence of native English 
minstrels, which Percy broached, and which Ritson learnedly dis- 
cussed. ‘The same reason would induce us to pass over those oc- 
casional lyrics which a temporary impulse, either of a political or 
a religious kind, has added to the poetical literature of Scotland 
from time to time; and to this motive we sacrifice the consider- 
ation of those songs, which the Reformation in Scotland had 
violently engrafted on the stock of its national poetry. After we 
get rid of the warlike and the religious effusions, we shall see a ten- 
dency in Scottish song to form itself into the entertainment of a 
purely domestic people. Love is always welcome to the national 
muse of the country, but never more so than when he is accom- 
panied by Hymen. Every amorous swain is a professed suitor: 
— in all his fondest speculations he has an eye to marriage; —if 
he praises the personal beauty of his mistress, — the penetration of 
her eye, — the gloss of her hair, —the unrivalled proportion of 
her form,—he dwells on these subjects only to enhance his anticipa- 
tions of the post-nuptial felicities of a warm fire-side, and a race of 
“bonnie bairns.” When the “ Gaberlunyie Man” of King James 
had induced the daughter of the gudewife who had sheltered him 
to accompany his wanderings, the royal poet has not forgotten to 
give the sober enjoyments of domestic life a prominent place in his 
narrative. ‘The first glimpse we catch of the fugitives discovers 
them in the homely employment of eating, 


‘ Fu’ snug in a glen, where nane could see, 
The twa, with kindly sport and glee, 
Cut frae a new cheese a whang.’ 


The strains of gallantry are numerous enough in the Songs of 
Scotland ; but even these irregular effusions draw their materials 
from, and tend strongly to support a preference for, the habits of 
domestic life. In the representations of that enduring mutual 
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affection which is the innocent boast and the happy consolation of 
some superannuated couple of rustics, we perceive a feature that is 
almost peculiar to the lyrics of that country. 

When Mr. Cunningham attempts to trace the connection which 
exists between the customs, the superstitions, and the songs of his 
native country, he has scarcely done more than enumerate those 
sources of verse which are known to prevail among every people. 
Spirits, good or bad, are universally appealed to in poetry, — 
verse is as generally esteemed indispensable to the efficacy of a 
charm, — in every country births and marriages are celebrated, 
and deaths are lamented, in numbers. In most nations, also, as 
well as in Scotland, the popular belief in fairies gave rise to a very 
large share of their poetical literature. But the popular super- 
stitions, and all those amusements which were associated with 
them, were soon diminished by the Reformation; and the lines 
from Bishop Corbet’s facetious ballad are no less witty than _his- 
torically just: 


“ By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession ; 
Their songs were Ave-Maries, 
‘Their dances were procession.” Fairies’ Farewell. 


To this enumeration of the probable means which have affected 
the progress of Scottish song, Mr. Cunningham adds the account 
of a species of popular pastime, the traces of which are not yet 
altogether obliterated in the north. We confess that, in the 
pantomimic gestures, and irregular interchange of musical snatches, 
which give to these amusements so much of the character of a rude 
dramatic essay, and to the due conduct of which, song, in its 
genuine sense, appears to be no indispensable auxiliary, we do not 
discern those elements of influence, from which the lyrical poetry 
of the country might have experienced any modification. But 
we follow Mr. Cunningham with pleasure to the consideration of an 
obvious and interesting source from which the songs of Scotland 
must have drawn much of their attractions. 


‘ The condition of the bulk of the Scottish population was in itself 
favourable for the production and continuance of song; and long after 
the minstrels were forgotten, many of the peasantry, without perhaps 
any skill in music, supplied their place in the recitation of romances, in 
the chanting of ballads, and in the singing and sometimes in the cre- 
ation of songs. Such men I remember —a kind of district historians, 
who had a tale for every hill, and a song fer every stream, and a 
proverb for every casualty in human life and affairs. They knew the 
history of each family, and the characters of the living and the dead:: 
they could see in a rising name the fulfilment of some ancient pro- 
Phecy, and in the sinking of another that some long treasured-up curse 
was Coming to pass. At the hearth where they were seated for the 
evening were gathered many of the youths and many of the maidens 
of the district, and songs, and tales, and anecdotes abounded till mid- 
aught. They had grave songs for the grave,and gay sangs for the gay 
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nor when the cups were moving and the maidens away did they want 
some of those free and characteristic strains which abounded when the 
kirk sought to chasten song by means of the “ Godlie Ballats.” | 
claim for these parochial poets neither the name of minstrel nor the 
importance of the art. But if they communicated none of the lofty, 
buoyant, and elegant spirit to verse which the minstrels are supposed 
to have supplied, they certainly brought a naiveté and rustic skill, a 
freshness and originality of thought, and maintained that lively dramatic 
cast of composition which has given so much spirit to northern song, 
If they had not the outward look, nor came in the pomp and circum. 
stance of the ancient lyric professors, neither were they rewarded with 
chains of gold, and embossed cups, and costly dresses. The payment 
they received was more agreeable to their vanity than to their avarice, 
and the world grew daily more penurious ; for I once heard a person of 
this description declare that Nithsdale was for him half-a-crown a week 
worse than when he first knew it. ° 

‘ Another source of song may be found in those evening meetings, or 
trystes, which for various purposes of pleasure or thrift are still popular 
in the lowlands. They took their name from the purpose for which 
they were assembled; and they originated probably in that spirit of 
good-fellowship and mutual obligation which Scripture enjoins, and 
which our early presbyterian divines pressed so anxiously on their 
flocks. The pursuits of pastoral or rural life present, it is true, no 
meetings of ranks or of opulent beauty, and no dignified labours, such 
as beseem knighthood and may be worthy of the courtly muse. To 
card wool, and spin yarn, and acquit themselves in the pressing labours 
of domestic life, are matters which have a mean sound, and may seem 
no very elegant work for those who infused fresh feeling and new spirit 
into Scottish song. Nevertheless, our assertion is true, and we have 
the authority of Burns to support us, if any support were needed. It 
was at a “ Roking” on Fastern’s E’en when he first heard the song of 
old Lapraik ; and at similar meetings I have not only heard new songs of 
merit introduced, but curious variations of old ones sung, and very clever 
opinions expressed on their merits. To such meetings we owe many 
variations which we have in ballad and in song, which change the senti- 
ment, and alter the narrative, and remove the heroine of the old bard to 
make room for some district beauty. 

‘ To the sharp encounter among the provincial wits we also owe 
many curious and felicitous interpolations, humorous or sarcastic, of 
which several examples might be given. The great excellence of all 
such changes is not so much the new turn which they give to the song, 
as the way in which they are wrought into the narrative, and seem to be 
as natural as a new bough is toatree. In these meetings it would be 
idle to seek for that refinement of expression and courtliness of sentl- 
ment which public taste demands now ; and yet, amidst the rudest of 
our strains we have touches of natural delicacy, and verses of as ex- 
quisite grace of expression, as are to be found in the more elaborate 
compositions of the muse. ‘Talk, it is true, intervened ; and stories and 
mirth interposed to prevent the evening from becoming tedious by the 
repetitions of lyrics, many of which were old and well known ; and 
episodical passages of love or recognition would assist in adding variety 
to the domestic picture, and contribute some of those characteristic 
charms which a painter uses in emblazoning as with national heraldry, 
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the main object of his composition. Still, however, song was one of 
the chief’ spells which called the meetings together, and the genius of 
the rustic muse was not more brought into action than the natural good 
taste and the sweet and exquisite voices of some of the maidens in 
singing. — — 

‘ If we look around, too, while the song is singing we shall see all 
nature, the hill, the vale, the stream, and the pastoral loveliness of the 
place, in strict union with the poetry, and forming a kind of frame- 
work, or historical accompaniment, such as Burns beheld on the robe 
of Coila. Impressions as vivid as these have been frequently excited 
while I listened to the song of a maiden, herself yet unseen, coming 
winding and flowing among the broomy knolls and honey-suckled hol- 
lows of my native land; or when, accompanied by the shepherd's pipe, 
she 


‘ Added her sweet voice to the lyric sound, 
And sang with much simplicity — a merit 
Not the less precious that we seldom hear it.’ 
Vol.i. pp. 153—156. and pp. 157, 158. 


Mr. Cunningham then touches on the influence which prevails 
over all others in giving impulse to song: need we say it is the 
passion of love, as it operates upon the simple but sensitive 
youth of a country, remote from the corruptions of luxury, and 
abounding in the most picturesque scenes of nature? The 
last source which he specifies as contributing to the creation 
and preservation of song, is the winter fire-side of the farmer or 
cottager. Of the humble and innocent felicity which is enjoyed 
there, and the amusements of which it is the theatre, Mr. Cun- 
ningham has given a very marked and interesting picture. But 
in the comparison which he institutes between the songs of 
England and those of his own country, he is led into the natural 
mistake that as the popular songs of Scotland have been incor- 
porated with, and are recognised as a legitimate part of, her liter- 
ature, those of England have been complimented with the same 
privilege. This is not the case. Neither the strictly popular 
ballad-writers of England nor their productions find a place 
amongst her poets or their works; and Johnson, Delaney, and 
Kiderton, the three most fertile composers, or the most industrious 
collectors, of ballads, are scarcely known to the general reader to 
have been in existence. The description of English song, in which 
Mr. Cunningham then has indulged, applies very properly to the 
compositions of our Cowleys, Ethereges, Sedleys, Careys, &c., 
and the other polite poets, who wrote exclusively for the educated 
circles. We could easily show, by countless examples, that the 
properties of the English popular song bore a much nearer analogy 
to the national lyrics of Scotland, than the comparison of Mr. Cun- 
Ningham would allow us to suppose. The doubtful parentage of 
the well-known song, “ Tak your auld Cloak about ye,” and the still 
undetermined question as to its English or Scottish descent, raise 
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a strong presumption that there must have existed a long connees 
tion between the lyrical productions of both kingdoms. This was 
an interesting part of his subject, which might, with great advan- 
tage, have employed the diligence of this editor. He would haye 
found very many songs, confessedly of English origin, which by 
analogy of sentiment or narrative, by resemblance of expression, 
or identity of chorus, would have brought to his mind some of 
the most popular lyrics of his native country. ‘ Lord Maxwell’s 
Good Night,’ for instance, is only in several parts a variation of 
several English songs that bear the title of “‘ Good Night,” and many 
of the verses in the above lyric very closely resemble those of one 
of the oldest popular ballads we have in England, “ Essex’s Good 
Night.” But this affinity between the songs of the two countries 
is more closely shown in the example of a very beautiful composition, 
** Lady Ann Bothwell’s Lament,” which has been always deemed 
one of the most undisputed descendants of the Scottish mise, and 
has obtained very just praise from Percy for its simplicity and 
pathos. We have seen a black-letter English ballad which. has 
precisely the same thoughts and sentiments, and almost in the same 
order as the Scottish production, but in our opinion uniting 
more tenderness, with obviously more correctness. - It is entitled 
** Lullaby, to a pleasant Tune.” The following is the first verse: 


“ Come little babe, come little soul, 
Thy father’s shame and mother’s grief: 
Born, as I doubt, to all our dole, 
Unto thyself unhappy chief; 
Sing lullaby, and keep it warm: 
Poor soul, it thinks no-creature harm.” 


Having thus traced out what we think to be the leading defects 
of the preliminary dissertation on Scottish song, we are bound to 
acknowledge that upon the whole it is an able and luminous com- 
position. It is free and spirited, but desultory, and tending too 
often to speculation: it exhibits more of native strength than the 
elegance of a disciplined taste; more of confidence in internal re- 
sources than of patient diligence in seeking auxiliary information. 
With regard to the collection itself, looking at the number and 
variety of songs which it embraces, and remembering the general 
merit of the lyrical poetry of Scotland, we do not hesitate to 
say that it constitutes a valuable body of popular literature. The 
whole of what has been contributed now, for the first time, to the 
lyrical treasures of the north, from the hidden sources of tradition 
or manuscript, is, however, very inconsiderable. The voluntary 
emendations of Mr. Cunningham, at the same time, are, we think, 
too profusely hazarded. Substitutions of modern for what has been 
deemed obsolete expression, abridgments, additions, are effected 
upon a principle too arbitrary, we think, to be necessary or useful. 
In fact, Mr. Cunningham is open to the imputation of mixing UP 
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too readily the poet with the editor, and showing too great a faci- 
lity of assisting himself in the one character against the difficulties 
which he encounters in the other. He has adopted that mode of 
illustrating the songs in these volumes which was commenced by 
Percy, and followed by others who undertook the protection of 
lyric productions. He brings a great deal of historical and local 
‘information to the task ; his anecdotes are generally interesting and 
appropriate the criticisms are sketchy, direct, and commonly just; 
but sometimes in the effort to be concise, the editor falls into the 
error of being general and superficial. 


We are under the necessity of passing by the lyrical relics 
which have been saved to us as the production of James V.; 
for the address which Mr. Cunningham has shown in other 
instances in dealing with the licentious compositions of his earlier 
countrymen, has not been quite so successful in the purgation 
of the effusions of the royal poet. We select the following beau- 
tiful song of Alexander Montgomery, as modernised by Mr. Cun- 
ningham : 


‘ Hey, now the day’s dawing, 
The jolly cock’s crowing ; 
The eastern sky’s glowing, 

Stars fade one by one ; 
The thistle-cock’s crying 
On lovers long lying, 
Cease vowing and sighing, 

The night is nigh gone. 


‘ The fields are o’erflowing 
With gowans all glowing, 
And white lilies growing 

A thousand as one ; 
The sweet ring-dove cooing, 
His love-notes renewing, 
Now moaning, now sueing, 
The night is nigh gone. 


‘ The season excelling 
In scented flowers smelling, 
To kind love compelling 
Our hearts every one; 
With sweet ballads moving 
The maids we are loving, 
Mid musing and roving 
The night is nigh gone. 
‘ Of war and fair women 
The young knights are dreaming, 
With bright breast-plates gleaming, 
And plumed helmets on ; 
The barb’d steed neighs lordly, 
And shakes his mane proudly, 
For war-trumpets loudly 
Say night is nigh gone. 
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‘I see the flags flowing, 
The warriors all glowing, 
And, snorting and blowing, 
The steeds rushing on ; 
The lances are crashing, 
Out broad blades come flashing, 
Mid shouting and dashing — 
The night is nigh gone.’ _—-Vol. 1. pp. 274, 275, 


In this version, which is, to southern ears at least, much more 
agreeable than the original, we see the danger of the task which 
Mr. Cunningham has imposed on himself. He acknowledges that 
the peculiarity of the rhyme obliged him to deviate from the strict 
meaning of the ruder strain, and ‘ to seek for matter more tract- 
able.’ The reader, therefore, who would hope to derive from the 
songs in this collection any insight into the older manners of Scot- 
Jand must be extremely cautious, in order to discriminate between 
the true ideas of the original, and the graceful interpolations of 
the editor. Indeed these songs are stripped of much of their 
authenticity, where they are not given in their native rudeness, as 
_ well as in the translation of Mr. Cunningham. ‘The difference 
between them is sometimes so great that not only the measure of 
the original is changed, but the train of thought that pervades it 
wholly lost sight of. One example will be sufficient. 


‘I'd rather be fast than free, 

I'd rather be still than move; 

My love has a man of me, 
Who loathes all things but love : 

O what can one desire, 
But love that’s frank and free ? 

If love were a burning fire, 
I'd rather be burnt than flee.’ Vol.i. p. 305. 


Let the reader compare this with the original. 


‘ I rather far be fast nor free, 
Albeit I might my mynd remove ; 
My maistress has a man of me, 
That lothis of every thing but love. 
Quhat can a man desyre ? 
Quhat can a man requyre ? 
But tyme sall caus him tyre, 
And let it be ; 
Except that fervent fyre 
Of burning love impyre, 
Hope heghts me sik a hyre — 
I rather far be fast nor free.’ Vol. i. p. 307. | 


We must content ourselves with two other specimens of this 


collection. The following beautiful lines are from the polished pen 
of, Sir Robert Ayton: 
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‘ |] do confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near fo love thee ; 
Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak, had power to move thee: 
But I can let thee now alone 
As worthy to be lov’d by none. 


‘I do confess thou'rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind 
That kisseth every thing it meets. 
And since thou canst with more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


‘ The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with her briers, how sweetly smells ! 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweet no longer with her dwells ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 


‘ Such fate, ere long, will thee betide,. 
When thou hast handled been awhile ! 
Like sere flowers to be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, while some will smile, 
To see thy love for more than one 
Hath brought thee to be lov’d by none.’— Vol.i. pp. 320, 321. 


It is remarkable that Burns failed in attempting to curb the 
stately march of these lines, by the introduction of a simpler and 
amore Scottish phraseology. Since his famous Langsyne, we agree 
with Mr. Cunningham that nothing has appeared more beautiful 
than the following stanzas on the same endearing theme. The 
author is not known. 





‘ When silent time, wi’ lightly foot, 

Had trode on thirty years, 

I sought my lang lost hame again, 
Wi mony hopes and fears. 

Wha kens if the dear friends I left 
Will aye continue mine ? 

Or, if I e’er again shall see 
The friends I left langsyne ? 





| ‘ As I came by my father’s tow’rs, 
My heart lap a’ the way ; 

Ilk thing I saw put me in mind 
O’ some dear former day : 

The days that follow’d me afar, 
Those happy days o’ mine, 

Which gars me think the joys at hand 
Are naething to langsyne. 


‘ These ivy’d towers now met my e’e, 
Where minstrels us’d to blaw ; 
Nae friend came forth wi’ open arms — 
Nae weel kenn’d face I saw 
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Till Donald totter’d frae the doar, 
Whom I left in his prime, 

And grat to see the lad come back 
He bore about langsyne. 


*T ran thro’ every weel kenn’d room, 

In hopes to meet friends there ; 

I saw where ilk ane us’d to sit, 
And hang o’er ilka chair : 

Till warm remembrance’ gushing tear 
Did dim these een o’ mine ; 

I steek’d the door and sobb’d aloud 
As I thought on langsyne.’ Vol. ill. pp. 335, 336. 





Art. IX. Naval Sketch-Book; or, the Service Afloat and Ashore ; with 
characteristic Reminiscences, Fragments, and Opinions on Profes- 
sional, Colonial, and Political Subjects; interspersed with copious 
Notes, Biographical, Historical, Critical, and Illustrative. By an Offi- 
cer of Rank. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. Colburn. 1826. 


By far the greater part of these volumes must be utterly unintelli- 
gible to all but naval men : to them it will afford a considerable treat; 
and as we were at sea ourselves, long ago, in.our youth, we also 
can taste its humour perfectly. There is a strange disposition, how- 
ever, among readers, to relish what they do not perfectly under- 
stand ; and we have no doubt that a considerable portion of the in- 
terest of the Waverley novels, particularly in all the Scotch parts, 
arises from their being in a language of which we barely com- 
prehend the meaning. What is odd enough, this is seldom ad- 
mitted by the English, who pretend they understand what ts 
written completely, and, in point of fact, they have no means of 
measuring their ignorance : they feel gratified, and they imagine it is 
from comprehending the matter thoroughly ; while it is only Scotch 
people who can by possibility enter into the full spirit of many pas- 
sages, which, nevertheless, in England, have the highest popularity. 
So it is with writings such as this, where the sea-slang, which must 
be Hebrew to most readers, will be read with interest. In both 
cases, however, one essential point must be attended to, — the lan- 
guage must be correct in its way, otherwise it totally fails to pro- 
duce the effect. An English reader, quite ignorant of the Scottish 
language, will not indeed be able to rectify the errors of a pre- 
tended Scotch expression; but such false writing will strike the eye 
of the reader, and be felt as inaccurate, he does not know why- 
Whereas, if the whole be true to the life, it will leave an impres- 
sion of fidelity, and convey an interest which it is the writer’s 
object to inspire: just as we say of certain portraits of persons we 
have never seen; we are certain they must be likenesses. It is the 
same with nautical or any other professional phraseology: if it be 
strictly such as is used by men engaged in those employments, it 
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bears the stamp of authenticity, and is felt to be characteristic, by 
every reader, however ignorant of the particular habits and occupa~ 
tions to which the language has reference. The contrary is still 
more striking ; and when an author, such as the writer of a re- 
cent novel, who has never been in blue water in his life, pretends 
to introduce old admirals, who talk of “ splicing the mainmast,” and 
such nonsense, the most inexperienced reader detects at once that 
the author’s ocean is a mere horse-pond. 

From all pretensions of this kind, the reader of the Naval Sketch- 
Book is quite safe: every word smells of pitch and tar; and reall 
some parts of it are so well done, that, like the panorama of Leith 
Roads, they are apt to make one a little qualmish. Even in places. 
where the author has no intention of being technical, and where, on 
the contrary, he imagines he is talking the best possible English, 
we detect the sailor. He wears a long coat now-a-days, but like his 
own capital story of a deserter, his ‘lingo’ betrays him, for all his 
canonicals. ‘This, indeed, is the chief charm of the book, and is 
precisely the quality which, if we mistake not, gives our naval offi- 
cers their acknowledged popularity in society; a sort of off-hand, 
jovial, reckless kind of talk, the very opposite to premeditated 
sententiousness, and highly characteristic of their desultory life and 
varied occupations. | 

In the introduction, our author dwells with considerable effeet on 
the absurd misrepresentations of the naval character, which have 
gone abroad, and gives, as an example, an anecdote of Lord Nel- 
son, which is currently believed to be true, though every line of it 


betrays the falsehood and folly of the writer. 


‘ Sailors,’ he well observes, ‘ are thus unfortunate in more respects 
than one. Generally, when they sit for a portrait, the canvass is made 
to glow with all the characteristic traits of a bold, generous, reckless 
ruffian. This might be endured, because it is at once detected asa 
caricature ; but the indignity we feel most disposed to resent, consists. 
in mingling in the picture the maudlin mawkish attributes of the puling 
writer himself. The sailor becomes in such hands perfectly metamor- 
phosed, so that his intimates would not recognize in the sketch their 
blunt, honest, warm-hearted acquaintance.’—Introduction, pp. xiv, xv. 


As a corrective to these evils, our author promises, what 
he terms ‘ Galley Stories,’ which he intends shall serve the 
double purpose of showing his opinion of ‘ men and man- 
ners, ashore and afloat,’ and also, under the disguise of profes- 
sional allusions, * convey a clear and intelligible moral” We 
think he makes out his point with considerable skill, especially 
In those stories which relate to several naval actions of cele- 
brity, and which have long furnished matter for endless discus- 
sions in every rank of the service. There is no reason, indeed, 
lo expect that these galley stories will have the effect of termin- 
ating such discussions; on the contrary, they will merely add 
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fuel to the flame of controversy. This, however, we by no means 
deprecate ; since every thing which has the effect of keeping alive 
among professional men an interest in the details, and especially 
the glorious ones, of past days, is calculated todo good. Such dis- 
putes lead to the investigation of the principles upon which success 
or failure has depended, and the result cannot fail to be instructive 
to every class of officers. On this account, we have always lamented 
that Admiral Ekin’s book, written, as he professes, for the benefit 
of the younger members of the profession, should have been pub- 
lished in so unavailable a size. 

The first sketch relates to the début of a young naval hero, and is 
well calculated to recall to the mind of every one who has entered the 
navy, the miserable transition from a life on shore to that on the 
ocean. It is said there is no royal road to the mathematics, and it 
may be said, with equal truth, that there is no royal way to high 
station in the navy. Most fortunately it is so; for, however un- 
pleasant it may be at first for the wretched urchins, who, to use 
the Lieutenant’s phrase, in this story, are like young bears, with all 
their sorrows to come, there can be no doubt, that the rough 
discipline exerted over them at that season fits them better than 
any thing else, and by the most judicious degrees, for the right 
use of that power they would inevitably abuse, were they to 
come to it without the long train of experience to which we 
allude. Much useless pity, however, is often wasted upon these 
young “ aspirants” by their mothers, and especially by their 
goodly maiden aunts, who judge of the matter as if they themselves 
were exposed to the hardship of a midshipman’s birth. Nothing 
can be more fallacious: the boy is astounded at first, no doubt, 
and he suffers a little from the ridicule of his companions, and 
from the rough duties he has to perform; his little heart, too, 
saddens at the thoughts of home, as he sails away, and the white 
cliffs of his country sink beneath the horizon. But at his age life is 
elastic, and when his sea-sickness is over, and he has learned a few 
phrases to fling back upon his tormentors, he feels that his situa- 
tion is not so bad, and, compared with what he has left, greatly 
preferable. He has escaped the discipline of school, and the con- 
stant watch which was exerted over him at home: he sees new cli- 
mates, new countries, new people; and though his usefulness is 
little enough at first, he still feels he is somebody in the scale of 
existence, and not one of a mere heap of ciphers at a grammar- 
school, drudging at nonsense-verses, and other pursuits, which his 
reason tells him are to lead to nothing: whereas, on board ship, 
even if his expectations of complete liberty be counteracted by the 
presence of a schoolmaster, he has the satisfaction of feeling that 
every acquisition of knowledge is practically useful; and, in pro- 
portion as he learns, is conscious of increased importance. There 
can be no higher stimulus than this ; and we dwell upon it the more; 
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because, as far as our observation goes, it is a peculiar and charac- 
teristic feature of the naval profession. After a certain time, indeed, 
when the periods of service have been completed, and the long de- 
sired promotion does not come, the heart sickens with the grief 
arising from hope deferred; but in the early stages, which meet 
with most pity, the whole scene is bright and full of promise, and a 
boy of the least spirit is made to feel, at every moment, the advan- 
tage of new knowledge. Lf he be quick and observant, he becomes a 
sional midshipman ; if steady and trust-worthy, he is appointed mate 
of a watch; if a good navigator, he is named as prize-master; if he 
draws well, he accompanies the surveyors ; if acquainted with foreign 
languages, he is sent as interpreter ;—in short, there is perhaps no 
profession in the whole range of society in which every kind of 
knowledge comes more immediately into play than in the navy. 
We speak now more particularly of the beginning: but the argu- 
ment, supposing the point disputed, is tenfold stronger in the 
higher ranks; and it may safely be said, that an officer, be his 
seniority what it may, who cannot find employment, and does not 
discover at every turn objects of interest on which to exert his 
faculties to good purpose, has but few faculties of any kind to use, 
and would be equally insignificant in any other profession. 

But we have been led away by the witchery of this delight- 
ful profession, and have almost forgot the early sufferings of our 
little middy. The natural mistakes into which he is led by hear- 
ing words, the technical signification of which is quite different 
from what he has been used to, are very happily described. ‘ Nettles, 
whips, and lashings! thought I; nothing but terror and torture.’ 
For a time the poor youth 1s left standing on the deck, quite be- 
wildered by the evolution of furling sails, but is at length aroused 
by a mandate to dine with the officers; which, however, he knows 
not how to obey, till the surgeon good-naturedly returns from below, 
and beckons him to follow. 


‘ Encouraged by this kindness, I descended cautiously both the 
quarter and main-deck ladders leading to the steerage, abaft which, in 
the gun-room, dinner was served up. Thither my guide and I groped 
our way in the dark, breaking our shins against the midshipmen’s chests, 
which I have been since led to believe, from an intimate acquaintance 
with the tricks of these “ young gentlemen,” had been thus preme- 
ditatedly placed in the gangway for the annoyance of Bruno, or, as 
the law phrase has it, “ to inflict on him some grievous bodily harm.” 
eens enabled my guide to tread, with comparative security, 
the dar 





‘«< Abyss, 
And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way” 


to a dismal dungeon-like looking place, flanked on each side by a row 
of miserably cramped cribs, called cabins. Overhead there was cer- 
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ainly what, by some poetic license, continued to be denominated g 
skylight; but, as to any light afforded, it might as well have beep 
under foot, most of the panes in its frame having been fractured, and 
unpainted patches of solid wood substituted for what had once been 
transparent glass.’-— Vol. i. pp. 12, 13. 


A highly characteristic scene follows at the mess-table; and the 
party is broken up by an order to weigh, which speedily discom- 


poses our young friend’s stomach, and exposes him to the merciless 
taunts of his companions. 


‘ A violent retching and deadly sickness overpowered me. Just then 
I heard a loud laugh, accompanied by a sneering compliment from the 
Lieutenant, upon the youngster’s punctuality in “ casting up his 
accounts” so soon: — this insult totally unnerved me; home — kindred 
— parents — flashed on my recollection; and, hanging helplessly my 


bare head over the side, I abandoned myself to my grief, and wished 
I had never been born.’— pp. 17, 18. 


All this is very good ; but people will never be satisfied with hay- 
ing done enough; and our author must needs wind up with a moral 
reflection, which we hold to be quite foreign to the point of the 
story. ‘ It cannot fail,’ he says, ‘ to assist youth in balancing the 
account as to the inducements and discouragements to embrace the 
profession.’ Surely this author knows well enough, that no such 
bugbears ever influenced any boy to alter his determination a hair’s 
breadth, if bent upon going to sea. 

The next sketch is entitled A Mélée, and is written in the author’s 
best manner. It is an account of Cornwallis’s celebrated retreat, 
given by one of the sailors, during a night-watch, in the full idiom 


of the forecastle, and strictly agreeing with the following description 
of a sailor’s conversation given at p. 19. : 


‘ His narrative resembles a ship’s course in working to windward, 
which is fain to yield obliquely to the blast, in order to weather her 
object indirectly, and fetch her port in the end: for though in a con- 
versational cruize he may make twenty digressions, and fly off in chace 
of every strange sail heaving in sight, no sooner has he “ run-em 


down,” than he will “ close-haul his wind,” and resume his original 
? 
course. 


We have tried in vain to abridge this ‘ yarn,’ as the narrator 


calls it; and we have failed still more signally in attempting to 
translate it for the benefit of our “ shore-going” readers ;— so we 


leave it entirely untouched excepting one little point, which we shall 


venture to give in our own words. Admiral Cornwallis, finding 
that one of his squadron was falling so far a-stern, as to run the risk 
of being captured by the enemy, whose force was infinitely superior; 
at once decided on sharing the fortunes of the day, and, running 
down in his own ship, till within hail of the Mars, called out to 


her Captain, Sir Charles Cotton, “ Don’t fear, my friend — have 


one, have all. We'll stick to one another, and not go to Verdun 
for nothing. What say you, Sir Charles ?” 
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‘These, and numerous similar anecdotes, are excellent; but, 
much as we admire this style, now and then, we think the author 
very often misses the particular point, and makes his characters 
speak with a needless degree of vulgarity, when good language 
would be equally characteristic, and much more distinct. 

The sketch called * Leaves from the private Log of a Captain’ 
is exceedingly humorous, but we fear so thoroughly nautical, as 
not to be intelligible to the uninitiated. ‘To them, indeed, it will be 
very diverting, and to some will recall scenes which cannot be mis- 
taken. ‘ Sir Stately as stiff as a steeple — quarter-deck bows — 
official faces — females aloof, moored on the Mother Bank,’ is a 
picture to the very life. ‘The little underplot against the ‘ Gal- 
leoner’ is capital. This word means a captain who has made prize- 
money (taken a galleon, in strictness) ; but the term is applicable 
to any wealthy officer. The whole scene is graphic and amusing, 
beyond the comprehension of those who have not been to sea. 
‘Dinner announced; dreadful ceremony; squadron under weigh 
for parlour; pride and prudery on opposite tacks; private signal 
from female flag for galleoner to come within hail; signal seen, 
though not understood.’ All this, to those who understand it, is 
worthy of Sterne. Again, ‘ Admiral aground for dignified diction ; 
shored up by pompous deportment. Champagne operates ; flag 
forgetting the formals, suddenly silenced by look from female flag — 
gray mare.— Mem. Too much familiarity breeds contempt.’ ‘This 
and a great deal more in the same style are the best things in the 
work ; and, if we may judge from the stitch in our side, from half 
an hour’s hearty laughing, will secure the book’s popularity among 
all that class of officers who have had the fortune to be feasted after 
this fashion. 

The suggestion contained in the next sketch, as to the advantage 
of having a standing committee of officers appointed to enquire into 
the merits of naval inventions, we consider well worthy of the atten- 
tion of government. The different boards have not time to do justice 
to the numberless projects, good and bad, which are brought before 
them, and there can be no doubt that many important inventions 
might be turned to useful account by the means proposed, but which 
are now altogether neglected or unknown. 

The notices under the head of ‘ Naval Anomalies’ are but milk- 
and-water affairs. That upon the style used in addressing com- 
manders is, however, good, as far as it goes. But while we think 
the commanders have much reason to complain, we are of opinion 
that captains likewise are entitled to some distinctive appellation 
to mark a difference between their rank and that of a captain in the 
army, to say nothing of their being treated, in this respect, no 
better than masters of colliers. Why should an officer, who ranks 
with a full colonel in the army, and who wears a suitable uniform, 
not have a distinctive title? How would the title Post-captain 
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do? It would sound awkward at first, but a few days would 
render it familiar. 

The chapter on ‘ Naval Authors’ is rather ambitiously written, and 
not very happily conceived. The merciless manner in which poor 
Lyon is treated has an unpleasant look of personal animosity about it; 
and we find three or four other places in these volumes where this 
very spirited and meritorious young officer is treated, as we think, with 
undue harshness. No doubt Captain Lyon did a very ill-advised 
thing in publishing any account of his failure. Officers should recol- 
lect that with the public fawt and failure are generally convertible 
terms: this is often hard upon individuals ; but the public service is, 
in the long run, greatly benefitted by it; and no officer ought to 
admit into his vocabulary the word “ unsuccessful.” * Success,” 
Lord Nelson says, “ hides a multitude of blunders, and the want 
of it obscures the most brilliant services.” Yet Captain Lyon has 
done good service: his African travels are in the highest degree 
creditable to him; the same may be said of his * Private Journal ;” 
and every one who is acquainted with him personally must have 
discovered that he is possessed of much energy of character, and 
capable of far higher things than he has yet done. 

Our author has omitted one elegant writer in his list, we mean 
Capt. Beaufort, author of a very classical work on Caromania; 
and this reminds us that the pamphlet signed Scrutator is ascribed 
to an officer who, we are pretty certain, had no hand in that work. 
We have no time to enter into the squabbles of Mr. James and 
the navy; but we recommend what is contained in this volume 
to that laborious writer’s attention. | 

‘A Voice from the Deep’ has no fault but that of being about 
twice as long as it need have been. All the sketches which treat 
of Newfoundland are, we think, heavy; but they will amuse per- 
sons who have visited that land of fish and fog. ‘The * Naval Club 
House’ is rather flat; and, indeed, our gallant author is never 
strictly at home when he comes ashore, or, at all events, when he 
extends his cruise beyond a sea-port. The article ‘ Coast Blockade’ 
is written with considerable spirit, and here and there contains a 
graphic touch of the deepest interest. A boat employed on this 
service is caught in open sea by agale of wind, and is forced to lay 
in the oars, and prepare to scud under a reefed sail for the nearest 


beach. 


*“ Lay in your oars, my lads,” cried the Lieutenant, “ step'the short mast 
— close-reef the storm-lug : we must run all hazards, and beach the gal- 
ley under canvass.” Whilst executing this order, the bowman sung out, 
“ A sail close aboard, Sir; if she don’t keep her luff, she'll run us right 
down.’—* Luff, luff!” exclaimed aloud every man in the boat. ‘The 
lugger’s course, however, remaining unaltered, there could be now n0. 
doubt that she had seen them first, and perceiving her to be a king's 
boat, her object was to run clean over the galley, by taking her right 
abeam. Destruction appeared inevitable in their helpless condition. 
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A shriek of despair, mingled with execrations, succeeded as she neared 
the galley, when the Lieutenant rose in the boat, levelled his pistol at 
the steersman, and fired: the hand which grasped the tiller ma ia" its 
hold, and the miscreant his life. The lugger migKM | broached-to, 
passing to the windward of the boat.—“ Out oars, my lads,” said the 
Lieutenant, “ we'll board the villains.” —“ Aye, aye, Sir,” exclaimed 
several voices, with an alacrity which might be taken for the surest 
earnest of meditated revenge. The oars were again manned, the boat 
in the mean time pitching bows under, and shipping green seas fore- 
and-aft. Before she had got way on her, two of the weather oars snapt 
short inthe rullocks, and her intention to board being suspected by 
the smuggler, she had no sooner paid-off, so as to get the wind again 
abaft the beam, than, shaping a course edging in for the land, she 
quickly dropped the galley astern. Having run so far to leeward in the 
former chase, no one was now able to decide on what part of the shore 
an attempt to land might be practicable ; all was darkness around ; and 
although, from two or three flashes, discernible at an elevation con- 
siderably above the sea, and which appeared to be signals made from 
the heights to assist the desperate outlaws they had just encountered, 
there was no doubt they could be at no great distance from the land, 
still to follow her was to brave unseen dangers. The men were 
clamorous to hoist the lug and give chase; a sentiment in which the 
unpresuming coxswain concurred, as he observed, “ that capture or 
no capture, they were more likely to find a smooth by following the lug- 
ger, which clearly was herself making for the beach.” A heavy lurch, 
which nearly swamped the boat, soon created unanimity. The lug was 
hoisted at all hazards, and the Lieutenant putting the helm-up, she flew 
with inconceivable velocity in the lugger’s wake, though not without 
imminent danger of being pooped by every successive sea. The roar- 
ing of the surf was now distinctly heard; and soon the whole scene 
was lighted-up by its luminous appearance. ‘The bowman, alarmed, 
now vociferated, ‘‘ Breakers a-head ! — hard-down, Sir, hard-down !” 
Before the word was repeated she had entered the frightfully agitated 
element.— * Down with the sail, or we’re lost!” exclaimed the crew. 
—“ Hold-on! hold-on on every thing!” cried the veteran, “ ’tis our 
only chance to beach her.” The surf now reared itself in boiling 
masses higher than the mast, and as it fell, thundering on the shore, 
the wild din burst on the affrighted ears of the seamen like successive 
, salvos of heavy artillery. An enormous sea, striking her on the quarter, 
swept her broadside to the surf, washing out the Lieutenant, with one. 
of the crew; and the next, bursting with wilder fury, turned her 
bottom-upwards, burying beneath her the seven unhappy seamen in one 
common grave. — Vol. i. pp. 192—195. 


This is very powerfully written: the melancholy catastrophe is 
narrated with great force and a peculiar fidelity of colouring, the 
full merit of which can be understood by those alone who have 
been in similar situations. The loss of discipline, and the conse- 
quent vociferation of various opinions, is also most skilfully managed, 
and all the better for being just touched, and allowed to pass. 

* Nautical Nuptials’ is admirably told, and so _ particularly 
characteristic that we wish very much we could give it a place 
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here; but, after considering the matter for some minutes, we felt that 
it was not exactly such as a gentleman might read aloud to a lady, 
the test we always put our questionable passages to. Those, how. 
ever, who, like Joe in this story, are not nice, will be well repaid 
by consulting the original, vol.i. p. 202. 

‘ Lost and Found’ is an excellent story. During the time Sir 
James Gordon commanded the Active, a seaman was pressed from 
a merchant-ship, who declared he had lost the use of one arm, 


‘ The Active continued two years on the Mediterranean station, and 
though subjected to a secret and strict watch, both night and day, Js 
faithful arm never betrayed the slightest muscular motion. Being sus. 
pected to be an excellent seaman, he was plied with every inducement 
and argument to desist from an unprofitable and unavailing imposture, 
He still appealed to his helplessness as a full title to his discharge, and 
though appointed to the most degrading duties, as sweeper and scaven- 
ger, his infirmity continued inflexible to the last. 

‘In an engagement with an enemy’s squadron, his captain had 
stationed him on the quarter-deck so as to be under his own eye, 
During the heat of the action he never lost sight of his darling object, 
preserving the most perfect presence of mind, recollecting that if he 
had “one hand for the king, the other was for himself ;” for though 
fighting like a lion, it was observed that one arm only was employed at 
the gun-tackle-fall. His gallant commander now falling severely 
wounded, that important secret, which neither artifice, encourage- 
ment, threats, disgrace, or even the din of battle could induce him to 
reveal, the generous feeling of humane concern for his esteemed com- 
mander’s misfortune betrayed in a moment. The honest tar, com- 
pletely off his guard, was the first to pick up his mangled officer in both 
his arms. The grand ‘discovery was first made by Sir James, who, 
though deprived of a limb, with admirable coolness, observed, — “ Well, 
my boy, if I’ve lost a leg, I’m glad to see you've found an arm.” 
As the reader will anticipate, he soon proved one of the best seamen 


of a “crack crew,” and was ultimately promoted for his exemplary 
conduct.’—Vol.i. pp. 210—212. 


To those who have had the happiness of being acquainted with 
the above-named excellent officer, the turn of expression, and the 
very look and voice with which it was spoken, will be as distinctly 
present as if they had heard him speak. It is not saying too much 
to assert, that in the whole range of the service, from top to 
bottom, there is not one man nore universally beloved or respected, 
or of whom such praise could be uttered without the possibility of 
exciting the least spark of envy. 

* Forced-Meat Balls’ is humorous, but certainly never could have 
happened. The noble captain alluded to, knew well enough that 
it was not necessary to give a written order to enforce obedience 
even to an invitation to dinner: but the story is too good to be spoiled 
by such criticisms. ‘ Matrimonial Motives,’ in like manner, 1s 
much too excellent to be injured by any doubts as to its authen- 
ticity. 
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The next two or three sketches are very well in their way, though 
calculated, perhaps too exclusively, for the rndder-head. That 
which treats of discipline is more carefully :vritten than the rest 
of the book: it is full of good feeling and good sense, and not 
the worse for containing abundance of common-places. The 
author’s argument against putting culprits on what is called the 
Black List are quite unanswerable. Every offender should be 
punished according to the measure of his offence, and from that 
instant all recollection of the crime should be dropped, and the 
offender allowed a fresh start for his character. Many officers 
dispute the propriety of this rule, and think men who offend more 
than once should be punished more severely, and perhaps there 
may be reason in this; what we object to is, the practice of letting 
men feel they are marked objects, and that they have not as 
good a chance as their associates, even when they behave equally 
well. ‘This consciousness weighs on the spirits, and, by deadening 
generous exertion, actually conduces to those very errors which 
it is the object of our discipline to prevent. 

We are glad to hear an officer avowing his dislike to the vulgar 
punishment of “ clapping men in irons.” ‘The passage relating to 
this subject is so good, that we venture to extract the whole 
of it; and we shall be very happy if, by meeting the eye of any 
officer, it shall have the effect of discountenancing a practice highly 
offensive to the feelings of every seaman, and almost always un- 
necessary. 


* During the war, it was almost universally the case, that men were 
“ clapped into irons” for the most trifling offences; and even in cases 
where the commander must have been aware, from the character of 
the offence, that severer punishment would be necessary, the offender, 
though at sea, where escape was impossible, has been constantly put 
in irons.* Nothing can be more injudicious than such treatment; 
first, because the disgrace of being flogged before the ship’s com- 
pany is no trifling aggravation of the corporal punishment itself, 
whenever such punishment takes place; and next, where no such 
punishment ensues, the ship is deprived of the man’s services pending 
a confinement, for which an apportionment of extra duty might be 
substituted, with the best effect both on the sailor and the service. A 
man of any spirit will naturally brood over and repine at the unne- 
cessary disgrace thus inflicted for trifling offences. ‘The injurious con- 
sequences of resorting to irons in the latter case may be most aptly 
exemplified by referring to numerous well-known instances, where a 
string of men, whose offences having been trifling, have been ex- 
hibited, each bolted by the leg on the half-deck, or other most 
€xposed part of the ship, whilst visitors from: the shore have been 
conducted round the vessel by their own officers. A sailor must be 
made of stone not to feel most keenly such ill-timed degradation. The 





** Such a practice might. be justified- in harbour; as necessary to 
prevent the chance of the offender's escape.’ (Note of the author.) . + 
VOL. i. P 
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sentiment is not confined to the prisoner: an inference is drawn b 

the visitant (without at all being apprized of the cause of this severit 

most discreditable to the character of the seamen and respectabilit 

of the service. Thus the injury is twofold; at once inflicting on the 
sailor unnecessary degradation and pain, whilst it serves the malignant 
purposes of malcontents on shore to calumniate the character of that 
constitutional force, which has hitherto been, and will ever continue, 
the natural bulwark of these sea-girt isles. —Vol. i, pp. 249—251. 


From the note at p. 247. of this article on Discipline, we are led 
to suppose that the author is not aware of the recent admirable 
regulations which have been established in the navy with respect to 
the payment of a portion of the seamen’s wages abroad, and the alter- 
ations in the allowance of provisions. We have, indeed, frequently 
met with officers who were unacquainted with these most considerate 
and valuable changes, although the Admiralty order on the subject 
has been widely diffused. We may add that this order affords a 
gratifying proof of the degree of attention, which is paid by govern- 
ment to this important branch of the public service. | 

The article on ‘ Corporal Punishments’ in the second volume is 
written with considerable care, and is calculated to do much good. 
Every reflecting person, who is well-informed upon the subject, 
knows that in order to render so extraordinary a machine asa 
man-of-war at all efficient, that is to say, ready at any given 
moment to encounter an enemy, there must be some system of 
discipline so strict, as to ensure the readiest obedience to orders, 
often of the most irksome nature. Were all parts of this machine 
composed of intelligent, zealous, and patriotic materials, the affair 
would be one of comparative simplicity: but when, on the con- 
trary, it is made up of the most incongruous elements, the difficulty 
becomes very great. A captain of a ship has a difficult task in 
managing even the officers, who are men of education and reflection ; 
but if he applies the same methods to the discipline of the crew 
he will obtain by no means similar results. It is not contended 
by any means that the seamen are not to be treated as rational 
beings, or that every thing is to be done by mere force — very far 
from it: but we do say, and all experience shows this to be true, 
that if a large body of totally uneducated men are brought together, 
and expected to act in concert, entirely at the will of a superior, . 
there must be a power of punishment in some shape or other. 
When to the want of education among the class we are describing, 
is added the want of moral habits incident, we fear necessarily, to 
the desultory life which they must always lead, and the peculiar 
nature of their duties, it becomes a most difficult problem to find 
out what is the sort of punishment which is best calculated’.to 
accomplish the end, which all parties allow to be essential to the 
well-being of the country,— namely, a highly disciplined fleet. 

- There can be no doubt that in former times, when there was 
no check, or scarcely any, on the power of the captain, a system 
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extremely tyrannical was thought by many officers to be indis- 
pensable to good order. Since the period, however, that all 
punishments are reported to the Admiralty, a most material change 
has taken place, not only in the amount of actual punishments, 
but in the feelings of officers on the subject;.and a captain of 
a ship now finds it his interest as well as his duty, and we may 
add, also, his pleasure, to consider how he can keep his ship in 
order at the smallest expense of corporal punishment. When once 
the commander of a ship is duly impressed with the importance of 
this point, he soon communicates it to his officers, and if the co- 
operation in sentiment be hearty, and the due degree of vigilance 
be exerted by all ranks on board, a very small amount of this kind 
of punishment will be found sufficient. - Some, we fear, will always 
be necessary to control those turbulent spirits, who have scarcely 
any feelings but those of the body to touch; and we believe it to be 
utterly impossible, while the character of the seafaring profession 
remains the same, to do away with this most disagreeable means 
of enforcing obedience. If a substitute could be found, well and 
good, and no doubt many improvements have been devised by 
officers who seriously set about it; but these still leave much to be 
done, a3 will be seen by consulting our author’s chapter on this 
head. Meanwhile we think a needless outcry is raised against 
naval punishments, by persons who are quite content to have wr § 
private whippings in jails, and public exposures at the cart’s tail, 
without the least sympathy with this description of ‘ poor suffer- 
ing guilt.” 

Upon the whole, however, we confess we should be very sorry to 
see this important subject neglected, or even lesz talked of than 
itis. For the tendency of power is ever to run into tyranny ; and 
wherever human suffering is concerned, justly or unjustly, we 
cannot be too close in our scrutiny. Our gallant officers afloat 
must, therefore, make up their minds to have their conduct very 
freely canvassed; and if they wish to escape the merciless chastise- 
ment of public opinion, they must be careful how they handle the 
cat themselves. 

The galley-story about impressment, at p.27., vol. ii., is excellent ; 
especially the account of the court-martial. ‘ Naval Tactics and 
Battles’ is also very good; and though adapted principally for 
professional readers, contains many touches which cannot fail to 
interest all persons concerned in our naval glory. ‘The chapter 
entitled ‘ Saints at Sea’ contains much good sense; but the sub- 
ject is a delicate one, and ought, we think, to have been more 
gravely written. It is a pity that good arguments should be hurt by 
incautious expressions ; vulgar oaths, for example, occur. too. often 
in it, and indeed the same remark may be made of other passages 
in this work. It is seldom necessary for a —- even in telling 
a sailor’s story, to make use of those words which even the printer 
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scruples to give at length. There is also a long notice on the 
North-West Passage, written in no very good taste; to which are 
appended two extracts from imaginary critiques of the Edinburgh 
and ‘Quarterly Reviews, in a strain not altogether worthy cf ¢ an 


Officer of Rank.’ 





————__ 


Art. X. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. By J. Cradock, Esq. 
M.A. F.S. A. 8vo. pp.294. London. Nichols and Son. 1896, 


Veneration for the character of a gentleman who has seen more 
than eighty winters pass away, and who still enjoys a vigorous 
old age, forbids us from treating these Memoirs with any thing 
bordering on severity. If it were consonant to good feeling to 
scrutinise minutely, a production issued under such circumstances, 
we might object to several of the details as being connected with 
persons and events too obscure to deserve the attention, which the 
author bestows upon them. We might further suggest that the 
greater portion of the volume consists of second-rate matter of this 
description, and that, in short, it is a book predestined to a speedy 
oblivion. But looking upon Mr. Cradock as one of the few liter- 
ary men, now living, who were the companions of Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Garrick, Boswell, and the other members of that school, 
we are disposed to excuse a great many dull anecdotes in order to 
obtain, from such a venerable witness, a few good ones. 

Turning to the better side of the picture, we shall find that the 
-author has given us a volume which is by no means destitute of 

interest. It is «vell known that he belongs to that pleasant class 
of men, who set a high value on a good story, a good dinner, and 
a good glass of wine. We verily believe that, even at this 
moment, he has not lost his early passion for the stage, and that, as 
in his younger days, he would still ransack a whole library, or even 
expose himself to the pursuit of the sexton, in order to ascertain, an 
ambiguous point in a pedigree. It would be indecorous to say of 
him that he was a thorough gossip, and yet it will be seen that he 
possesses some of the most essential qualifications for a character, 
which, however prudes may object to it, is nevertheless welcomed 
by every body, and by nobody more cordially than the said prudes 
themselves. 

We cannot help admiring the dexterity with which Mr. Cradock 
commences his Memoirs. * Having published,’ he observes, ‘an [a] 
_ historical tragedy on the subject of the Czar, in my eighty-third 

year, which met with a flattering reception, I am induced to Jook 
over a great mass of materials of past times, and select from them 
particulars, which, from their authenticity, at least, may possibly 
afford some. entertainment to the publick.? We are warranted, 
therefore, ir concluding, that if the tragedy had not appeared, 
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these materials never would have emerged from the chest to which 
they were consigned. What particular connection exists, how- 
ever, between the play and the Memoirs, we are rather at a loss 
to comprehend. Indeed the author might have spared himself the 
trouble of making any sort of apology on the subject, for he cer- 
tainly has every right to become his own biographer. At least there 
never was a period when such a right could be less properly dis- 
puted than the present, as it seems to be the prevailing mode for 
every man and woman of every degree to pester the world with 
reminiscences of their lives from the cradle to the verge of the 
grave. 

Mr. Cradock informs us, with nice exactness, that he was born 
about midnight, on the 9th of January, 1741-2, of a respectable 
family in Leicester. He received his early education at the endowed 
school in that town. In order to prepare him for Cambridge, he 
was placed, at the age of seventeen, under the private tutelage of 


the Rev. Mr. Pickering of Mackworth, of whose loyalty he hints 
some suspicions. 


‘Mr. Pickering’s wife,’ he observes, ‘ was daughter of the Rev. An- 
thony Blackwall, who wrote the Sacred Classics, and so far all would have 
been accordant; bu: we had the Pretender’s picture in almost every room, 
and IJ am not clear, but that Mr. Pickering himself might receive some 
benefit from the Non-jurors. There was a mysterious day annually kept 
by him and several other associates, at a house near All Saints’ Ko ch, 
where I have no doubt they first welcomed Prince Charles on his arrival 
at Derby. It was rather curious, that a weekly club should be held 
afterwards very near that spot, consisting of philosophers, then princi- 
pally engaged on the subject of electricity, and that three of the friendly 
members should be, the Rev. Mr. Winter, originally a Dissenter, Mr. 
Pickering, at least a Tory, and Mr. Whitehurst, supposed to be an infi- 
del. From’ this humble society, however, the celebrated Dr. Darwin, 
and his ingenious pupil and associate in experiments, Mr. Watt, derived 
no small advantages ; science is best advanced by reciprocal encourage- 
ment, and they were all men of deep discernment, and laborious indus- 
try.’ — pp- 10, 11. 


From Mr. Pickering’s our author went to Cambridge, where he 
contented himself with a royal degree, in consequence of his de- 
ficiency in mathematics. He married at an early age, and seems to 
have laid himself out for enjoying the world, without looking to 
any profession. In this purpose he was assisted by the attentions 
of several families of distinction, to whom he was known. He 
records with exultation, as his first great step in life, the discovery 
of a pedigree belonging to the ‘ Percy’s ten’ years older than any 
other then possessed by the Northumberland family.’ This good 
fortune, we presume, it was that led him into another ancestorial 
search, which is told in a characteristic manner. 


‘We made a considerable stay at Merevale, a place always rendered, 
more agreeable to me than my wife, for I had an excellent library to 
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refer to, and some managément of the garden-ground ; but it was to 
seme rather dull; for 1 must confess, that on a close survey, the whole 
routine of the interior did not a little savour of the nunnery or. the 
monastery. During one of my longer abodes there, I received an appli- 
cation from Lord Leicester, a learned antiquary, relative to an ancestor 
of his, who was buried in the church-yard near the old abbey, in which 
he was pleased to enumerate many family particulars. ‘* He was (says 
His Lordship), according to our records, deposited under a very large 
stone, in an ox’s hide, at so many feet from the wall of the corner,” 
mentioning the exact distances, from the ancient documents ; “ and I 
should take it as a very particular favour (he adds) if you could obtain 
permission to make an accurate examination.” I accordingly applied to 
Mrs. Stratford, and went with her full consent, like Friar Lawrence, with 
a crow and a spade, but no lanthorn, for it was in open day, and was at- 
tended by the clerk and sexton, and a few select friends who anxiously 
awaited the result. We almost immediately struck upon the corner of 
an immense stone, not far from the surface, and at the precise distance 
that had been pointed out. The lower end had considerably sunk ; but 
I hesitated to proceed further ; for it appeared to me to be a service of 
danger, as no faculty had been obtained from the Ecclesiastical Court, 
and I was legally informed afterwards, that the bishop of the diocese 
should be previously applied to, before any process in taking up such a 
corpse for exsmination could possibly be permitted. I informed Lord 
Leicester of all particulars ; but various occurrences afterwards interfer- 
ing, I believe His Lordship’s ancestor still remains safely and quietly de- 
posited, statu quo, in the ox’s hide.’ — pp. 27, 28. 


Mr. Cradock is very full on matters of this description, but we 
observe he is remarkably sparing in the details of his literary life. 
In truth his success was but slender in this line. His tragedy of 
Zobeide, whose memory has long since perished, seems to have 
raised him to the summit of his ambition, —an intimacy with thea- 


trical people behind the green curtain. From a few anecdotes of 
Foote, we select the following : 


'€ Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor foe. He had little regard 
for the feelings of others; if he thought of a witty thing that would 
create laughter, he said it. He had never availed himself of the good 
advice given by Henry the Fifth to Falstaff, “ Reply not to me with @ 
fool-born jest ;” and of this I can give one notable example. If Foote 
ever had a serious regard for any one, it was for Holland, yet at his 
death, or rather indeed after his funeral, he violated all decency con 
cerning him. Holland was the son of a baker at Hampton, and on the 
stage was a close imitator of Garrick, who had such a respect for him, 
that he played the Ghost to his Hamlet merely to serve him at his bene- 
fit. Holland died rather young, and Foote attended as one of the 
mourners. He was really grieved ; and the friend from whom I had the 
account, declared that his eyes were swollen with tears; yet when the 
gentleman said to him afterwards, “ So, Foote, you have just attended 
the funeral of our dear friend Holland,” Foote instantly replied, “ Yes, 
we have just shoved the little baker into his dven.” — pp. 32, 33. 


The following is more laughable. We agree that the Doctor 
niust indeed have been ‘ horribly annoyed.’ 
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¢ Foote by accident met an inferior person in the street, very like Dr. 
Arne, who, to be sure, when full dressed, was sometimes rather a gro- 
tesque figure, and he contrived, I believe, not only to obtain some 
old clothes of the Doctor’s but likewise one of his cast-off wigs, and in- 
troduced the man on the stage to bring in music-books, as an attendant 
on the Commissary. The house was all astonishment, and many began 
even to doubt of the absolute identity. The Doctor, of course, was most 


horribly annoyed ; but Foote put money into his pocket, which was all 
he cared for.’ — p. 33. 


One of the most interesting passages in the book is the descrip- 
tion of the literary lounge at Hamilton’s in Fleet-Street, which was 
then the resort of the principal Tory authors and bipliopolists of 
the day. Hamilton was the editor as well as printer of the 
« Critical Review,” a periodical which was originally set up in 
opposition to this Journal. The impatience expressed by Hamil- 
ton at the close of the scene we can duly appreciate and excuse. 


‘ As soon as breakfast was dispatched, the scene was generally changed 
to Fleet-street ; for Dr. Johnson had then declared, that “ the world, the 
busy world, at least, was Fleet-Street ; and that no one who had much 
business to transact, but must, once or twice a year at least, pass 
through it.” | 

‘Long, however, before I arrived, Mr. Steevens and others had been 
writing or examining proof-sheets at Hamilton’s, who was naturally of a 
quiet disposition, and who suffered himself too frequently to be incom- 
moded by us all. First one dropped in, then another, till the room was 
nearly full of bibliopolists ; nor was this all the annoyance ; for serious 
disputes would sometimes arise about purchases and prices, as all the 
parties were more or less gamesters in literature; but perhaps to the 
uninitiated a little rough sketch of this bull-and-bear exchange, at high 
tide, may not be unacceptable : 

‘“ Your large paper copy of ‘ Gravius and Gronovius, bound in vel- 
lum, that was bought in France, was a good speculation, if the work is 
perfect.” , 

‘“ Tt is, I can assure you; for I have paid no small sum to have it 
examined and collated, page by page, at Baker’s, and he can ascertain 
particulars.” 

‘“T know very well where and how you procured that first edition 
of Suetonius, and what you gave for it; but they say, it is the pirated 
copy.” 

‘“ They say then, Sir, what is false ; for it is the genuine one, and in- 
valuable. It is ‘ in Mense sextuli Pauli,’ which is the only criterion.” 

‘“ Why Dr. Askew, I find, sent down on purpose to Leicester, to 
secure that little Homer that was Jackson’s, and gave ten guineas for it ; 
however, when it arrived, he found it was not so good as his own; so he 
burnt it immediately, and now proclaims his own to be unique.” 

‘“ To be sure A'skew’s library is immense; but ther are two longs 
continued shelves of classics belonging to Bishop Keppel, for which 
alone I would give two thousand guineas; they are, without exception, 
the best bound and best conditioned books in London.” 

*“ Askew’'s collection certainly is the most abundant ; however he 
can dispense with no more; for his passages are full; nay even his gar- 
Tets overflow.” 
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« « Yes,” adds a by-stander, “ and so indeed would half Queen-Square, 
before his book-appetite would be satiated.” 

‘ « Pray, Sir,” says a very grave-looking gentleman that stood near 
us, “ did you ever meet with any more specimens of translations of the 
Psalms for Dr. Percy ; he has for a long time possessed near forty, and 
begins to think that no more are extant.” 

‘« No, but I have picked up what is much better for him, a complete 
Spanish novel, very scarce indeed, and which is several times alluded to 
in Don Quixote.” 

‘< Steevens, you are always so snug about your purchases, that I 
never make any enquiries of you concerning any of them.” 

‘« Why then,” says Steevens, “ I'll tell you; I am going from hence 
to Whitechapel, where I have purchased a whole shop, and I shall be 
engaged chief part of the day in examining and sorting my treasures.” 

‘<< T am walking that way myself, but only as far as White’s, for lam 
obliged to return here, as 1 am about bargaining for the sale of some 
black-letter books, which are now wanted for the King’s library ; and 
this, you know, is the critical time to make the most of them.” 

‘« But, gentlemen,” at last exclaims Mr. Hamilton, losing all patience, 
“ you surely must forget my occupation. I am exceedingly sorry to 
interrupt you: but the truth is, my workmen got drunk on Monday, and 
did not come at ail on Tuesday. It is now the last week in the month, 
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and I am in terrible arrears for the completion of my Review.”’ — 
pp- 39—41. 


One of Mr. Cradock’s first essays in literature was a volume of 
letters, entitled ‘ Village Memoirs,” which he observes was 
favourably noticed in one of the earlier Numbers of The Monthly 
Review. It will readily be supposed that we are not inclined to 
dispute the value of an authority, which gave his youthful labours 
so much encouragement. ‘The object of the work was to suggest 
several improvements in landscape-gardening; and he adds, that it 
is his intention again to offer to the public his more matured re- 
marks on that subject. If he still persevere in that intention, he 
might perhaps, with some advantage, have omitted the extracts 
from his former work, which he has introduced into the volume 
before us. We would with equal cheerfulness have excused the 
absence of the half-dozen pages of ‘ Apophthegms,’ and the two 
‘ Elegies’ with which he has favoured us from the same universal 
repository. While upon this subject of elegies, we may as well at 
once dismiss the pieces of ‘ poetry,” with which this book 
abounds, by saying that they are the least amusing things in it. 

In the progress of his career, it was Mr. Cradock’s fortune to 
be appointed High Sheriff of Leicestershire. His situation, as well as 
his miscellaneous life in town, brought him into contact with several 
of the most eminent lawyers of that day. Of these, particularly 
of Lord Thurlow, he tells some good anecdotes, though they 
would seem likely to Jose by a repetition. We cannot forbear, 
however, from presenting the reader with a laughable mistake that 
was made by the well-known Sergeant Hill. 
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‘The Under Sheriff, a very wealthy solicitor at Leicester, invited 
many friends of the grand jury, the counsellors on the circuit, and 
others, to dine with him, as it was a vacant day ; and, indeed, he gave us 
4 most sumptuous entertainment. I had the pleasure to meet Sergeant 
Hill, and Counsellor Newnham, and in their company there was gene- 
rally no lack of either mirth or conversation. If the Counsellor now and 
then trespassed rather too far at the expense of the worthy Sergeant, 
the antagonist was always able and ready to retort upon him with keen 
and just severity. Newnham, however, never gave in: for when even 
Lord Thurlow has been known to hit him very hard, he scarce ever 
flinched, but always survived the blow, and returned again crowing to 
the pit. We staid rather late: the Sergeant that evening was uncom- 
monly pleasant, and in the fulness of his heart, when he retired, by a 
little mistake unfortunately gave a shilling to his bountiful host, and to 
our great amusement, heartily shook hands with the attendant servant.’ 
—pp. 84, 85. 


We pass over a considerable portion of the author’s life, which 
is unmarked by any important incidents, in order to arrive at the 
period when he became more intimately acquainted with the 
“ spirits of the age.” 


‘ Dr. Percy very kindly introduced me to dine at the Literary Club, 
at the bottom of St. James’s Street, where we met Dr. Goldsmith. The 
table that day was crowded, and I sat next Mr. Burke; but as Mr. 
Richard Burke talked much, and the great orator said very little, I was 
not aware at first who was my neighbour. . One of the party near us 
remarked, that there was an offensive smell in the room, and thought it 
must proceed from some dog that was under the table ; but Mr. Burke, 
with a smile, turned to me, and said, “‘ I rather fear it is from the beef- 
steak pie, that is opposite to us, the crust of which is made with some 
very bad butter, that comes from my country.” Just at that moment 
Dr. Johnson sent his plate for some of it, and Burke helped him to very 
little, which he soon dispatched, and returned his plate for more; Burke 
without thought, exclaimed, “ I am glad that you are able so well to 
relish this beef-steak pie.” Johnson, not at all pleased, that what he eat 
should ever be noticed, immediately retorted, “ There is a time of life, 
Sir, when a man requires the repairs of a table.” 

‘ Before dinner was finished, Mr. Garrick came in, full-dressed; made 
many apologies for being so much later than he intended, but he had 
been unexpectedly detained at the House of Lords ; and Lord Camden 
had absolutely insisted upon setting him down at the door of the hotel 
in his own carriage. Johnson said nothing, but he looked a volume, 

‘ During the afternoon some literary dispute arose; but Johnson sat 
silent, till the Dean of Derry, very respectfully said, “ We all wish, Sir, 
for your opinion on the subject.” Johnson inclined his head, and never 
shone more in his life, than at that period: he replied, without an 
pomp ; he was perfectly clear and explicit ; full of the subject, and Ie 
nothing undetermined. There was 2 pause; and he was then hailed 
with astonishment by all the company. The evening in general passed 
off very pleasantly. Some talked perhaps for amusement, and others 
for victory. We sat very late; and the conversation that at last en- 
aoe was the direct cause of my friend Goldsmith’s poem, called “ Re- 
taliation.” 
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‘Dr. Goldsmith and I never quarrelled ; for he was convinced that | 
had a real regard for him; but a kind of civil sparring continually took 
place between us. “ You are so attached,” says he, “ to Hurd, Gray, and 
Mason, that you think nothing good can proceed, but out of that formal 
school ;— now, I'll mend Gray’s Elegy, by leaving out an idle word in 
every line !” —‘* And, for me, Doctor, completely spoil it.” 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o’er the Lea ; 


The plowman homeward plods his way, 
And r 


Enough, enough, I have no ear for more.” | 
_ ©“ €radock (after a pause), I am determined to come down into the 
country, and make some stay with you, and I will build yon an ice- 
house.” — “ Indeed, my dear Doctor,” I replied, “ you will not; you 
have got the strangest notion in tke world of making amends to your 
friends, wherever you go; I hope, if you favour me with a visit, that you 
will consider that your own company is the best recompence.”—*“ Well,’ 
says Goldsmith, “ that is civilly enough expressed ; but I should like to 
build you an ice-house ; I have built two already ; they are perfect, and 
this should be a pattern to all your county.” ’— pp. 228—231. 





Mr. Cradock observes, that the greatest real fault of Goldsmith 
was, that if he had thirty pounds in his pocket, he would go into 
certain companies in the country, and ‘ in hopes of doubling the 
sum, would generally return to town without any part of it’ In 
other words, he was a gambler, —a character which we do not 
remember to have seen imputed to him by any of his biographers. 


We must conclude these extracts with an anecdote which forcibly 
displays the character of Dr. Johnson. 


‘ When Dr. Johnson was busily engaged in writing his Lives of the 
Poets, I mentioned to him one day, that Lord Harborough, in his library 
in Leicestershire, had a folio volume of manuscripts, magnificently 
bound, which contained poems by James the First, Sackville, and man 
eminent persons. He said, he greatly wished to get asight of it; and I 
accordingly borrowed it for his perusal. 


‘ Some time afterwards he wrote the following note to me to say, “ that 
he had never received it :” 


‘« Jan. 20. 1783. 
«« Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelligence, and much obliged by 
Mr. Cradock’s favour and attention. The book which he has now sent; 


shall be taken care of; but of a former book mentioned in the note, Mr. 
Johnson has no remembrance, and can hardly think he ever received it, 


_ though bad health may possibly have made him negligent.” 


“ To Mr. Cradock.” 


‘ This of course made me very uneasy ; and I particularly questioned 
Mr. Steevens on the subject. “ That then,” replied he, hastily, << is the 
book, which now lies under his ink-stand: it is neatly packed up, and 
sealed ; and I never was able to make out what it was: well,” says he, 
“ if after all the caution I have given you about lending books to John- 


son, you would persist, you must not be surprised, if the valuable book 
is finally lost.”’ — pp. 243, 244. 
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The book, in fact, was found after Johnson’s death, in the iden- 
tical spot which Mr. Steevens had pointed out. 

Mr. Cradock has anticipated in an Appendix a part of his 
Travels in Flanders and Holland in 1786. The remainder, we 
resume, he intends to add to his Travels in France, which he has 
already announced for publication, as a second volume of his 
Memoirs. ‘That portion of his tour contained in the Appendix 
offers nothing that requires particular notice. And as to the narra- 
tive of a sojourn made in France forty years ago, we doubt whether 
it can contain any thing very new or striking. Nous verrons. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XI. Poetic Hours; consisting of Poems, Original and ‘Trans- 
lated ; Stanzas for Music, &c. By G.F. Richardson. 8vo. pp- 200. 
8s. Longman and Co. 1825. 


Mn. Ricuarpson is one of that class of sanguine versifiers whose 
chief ambition, for the first period of his poetical career, was to 
shine in the fair pages of a lady’s album, but whom “ the com- 
mendation of friends,” that everlasting apology of modest bards, 
has at last induced to take a more daring flight into the world of 
literature. We hardly expected, at this time of day, to be pre~ 
sented with verses * On a Flute in the British Museum;’ still less; 
did we imagine that any thing remained to be saidon ‘ The Star: 
of Eve,’ and ‘ Woman’s Eye.’ Assuredly the mode of expressing 
old ideas is inexhaustible. Mr. Richardson thinks so, no doubt; 
for if we except some lines ‘On a Meeting of the Bible Society,’ 
he has made no effort to reclaim any new wilderness to the uses 
of his fancy. All his industry has been lavished on such original 
themes as these: § On seeing a Lady shed Tears,’ ‘ ‘The Mermaid 
and the Sailor,’ * Love and Beauty,’ ‘ ‘The Storm,’ and ‘ Love and 
Friendship. He tells us, indeed, that his effusions were writter 
at an early age, and under circumstances little favourable to 
poetical pursuits. Why then did he publish them? Is it possible 
that he could have expected a single human being, beyond his 
own immediate circle, to read such a precious composition as his 
‘Ode to Sickness? The general turn of his sentiments and lan- 
guage is of such an inferior character, that we were surprised to 
find in the very last page a few such passable stanzas as the 
following : . 
‘ The Nun’s Vesper Hymn to the Virgin. 


‘ Ave Maria! ’tis the hour 
When twilight sheds her softest rays ; 
Ave Maria! 'tis thy power 
That calls ‘us now to prayer and praise. 
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O Lady! no resplendent rite 
Thy children hasten here to pay, 
But ask thy blessing through the night, 
And praise thy care throughout the day. 
Ave Maria * 








‘ O Virgin blest! no idle fears 

Molest thy willing vot’ry now, 
And worldly smiles and worldly tears 

Are banished from each heart and brow. 
For this, on each revolving morn, 

Thy praises shall our strains prolong, 
Shall all our noontide hymns adorn, 

And bless, as now, our vesper song. 

Ave Maria! 


, ‘ Sweet Saint! our oft recounted beads, 

j Our ceaseless rites of hymn and prayer, 
d Our holy thoughts and blameless deeds, 

Shall own and bless thy guardian care. 

And should a worldly thought arise, 
et We'll bid the strange intruder flee, 
And lose e’en life’s most cherish’d ties, 
i\ To find them all restored in thee. 
i} Ave Maria!’ 


Unless Mr. Richardson can favour us with something better 
than the specimens which he has given us in this volume, we 
would earnestly recommend him to turn a deaf ear to the § favour- 
able opinion of his friends,’ and confine his poetic essays in future 
to his own portfolio. There they can offend nobody, and they | 
cannot fail to please — himself. 








4 Art. XII. Miscellaneous Observations and Opinions on the Continent. 
i Imperial 8vo. pp. 199. 1/. 5s. London. Longman and Co. 1825. 


« Tuere is nothing new under the sun,” said the sage. Mr. Duppa, 
the author of these ‘ Miscellaneous Observations,’ thinks, on the 
contrary, that there is nothing old in the world. ‘Though he wrote 
his work in 1822, yet he seems scarcely to have known that a single | 
English traveller had appeared in France or Switzerland since the 
peace but himself. He commences with Calais, where, he observes, 
‘an English carriage pays a duty of one third of its value.’ ‘This, 
indeed, is valuable and novel information. ‘ Paris, he says, is de- 
lightful, and Buonaparte contributed to its improvement.’ Indeed! 
i ‘ His column,’ adds this ingenious tourist, ‘ is a noble monument, 
ni | and an ornament to the Place Vendome, but in it there is nothing 
| new, except that it is of metal and not of marble.’ Now we thank 
| the gods for living in such an age of discovery. We had been 
4) | hitherto wholly ignorant that there was such a spot in Paris as the 
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Place Vendéme, still more, that it contained a pillar erected by Buo- 
naparte which was of metal, not of marble ! 

Again; ‘ Paris has more amusements than London.’ Mr. 
Duppa had some suspicion that we at this side of the Channel were 
not wholly unapprised of this important fact; and in order to give 
it something of a novel air, lo! he subjoins a dissertation. Sic 
logutur’. 

¢ To amuse the public is of greater importance in absolute monarchies 
than in republican or mixed governments. In the one, the people look 
up to the authority that governs them for their amusements ; in the other, 


they know the law, and amuse themselves. Hence, monarchies have a 
tendency to make the people vain, and republics proud.’ 


This remark sheds a new light on the subject. The consequence, 
it must be owned, is a little bizarre, which affirms, that where the 
people know the law they — amuse themselves. No doubt Mr. 
Duppa had an eye to our Court of Chancery, or to the King’s 
Bench prison, where a knowledge of law certainly enables one 
sometimes to amuse himself exceedingly, — at the expense of his 
creditors. 

Nothing but the most perfect confidence in Mr. Duppa’s veracity 


could induce us to credit the following extraordinary facts which 
he mentions : 


‘¢ The houses in the streets of Paris are numbered with even numbers 
on the one side of the street, and odd numbers on the other.’ — ‘ There 


are two ways of dining at Paris: the one, at your own hotel, and the 
other at a restaurateur’s.’ 


What! is there no way of dining at a friend’s house ? Nochance of 
what in England we call “ pot-luck ?” Upon this point Mr. Duppa 
is silent. Of the cnly ‘two ways of dining at Paris,’ which he 
has enumerated, he seems to prefer that of the hotel, for ‘ it is most 
conformable to the character of an English gentleman. At the 
restaurateur’s, indeed, you can order your dinner to a mouthful ; 
but to have every dish cleared that is set before you, is a retail 
mode of dining, unfavourable to English feelings, and an exercise 
of too nice a calculation for comfort.’ We would ask Mr. Duppa 
one question, — Has he ever been at Very’s? Unless he can an- 
swer this question in the affirmative, we must protest against his 
authority upon the best ‘ way of dining in Paris.’ 

If our author’s information with respect to the metropolis be 
valuable, much more important does it become, when we find him 
at once transferred, as if by some magical power, with his note- 
books and sketch-books, to the ancient capital of Toulouse. ‘ This,’ 
he observes, ‘ is a large city, built of brick, situated in a flat coun- 
try, as far as the eye can reach.’ He next apprizes us that ‘ the 
honey, for which Narbonne is so deservedly celebrated, is every 
year diminishing. Bees have ceased to be an object of attention 
to the peasantry: they now devote their time to their vine- 
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222 The Sabbath Muse. 


yards, and neglect them.’ If this be so, the Narbonnese are 4 pect. 


liarly gifted people. In England we are as yet ignorant of the 
mode of devoting time to a pursuit and neglecting it at-the same 


moment. 


Not satisfied with robbing the guide-books of their topographical 
as well as their ornamental passages, Mr. Duppa treats his reader, 
to an abstract of the book of the Posts! We next expected to meg 
a sketch of Voltaire’s house at Ferney, together with a memoir of 
his life, and in due course an abridgment of the loves of Petrarch 
and Laura. We were not disappointed. Down came the eternal 
themes upon us, though it must be owned that Mr. Duppa having 
chiefly relied upon Galignani’s Itinerary, states some facts. con. 
nected with those celebrated personages, which escaped all his 


travelled predecessors. He seems to have entertained no doubt 


that Galignani’s book was a mine of gold perfectly untouched before 


_ his own approach to it. We admire his naiveté exceedingly, and 


regret that we must conclude with a single specimen of it, not less 
remarkable for its originality than for the consolatory doctrine 


‘which it inculcates. 


‘ Mr. Mathews says, “ The inns in Italy are generally better than 


those of an equal class in England.” When I read this passage, I 


paused, with a conviction that I misunderstood the author ; but in the 
next sentence, finding that he had a contempt for a good English beef- 


‘steak, I was relieved. He reminds me of the domestic philosophy of a 


gentleman I once met, who in the course of conversation after an ex- 
cellent dinner, enjoying his wine in the full contentment of his heart, 
said, “ Well, when the worst comes to the worst, a man may dowitha | 


. good rump-steak, and a bottle of port, — and a bit of fish would do no 


harm.” I must confess that in all my travels in Italy from Domo d'0s- 
sola to Reggio, I never met in an Italian house any cookery half so good 
as this last refuge for the destitute.’ — p. 73. 





of the existence of a God. 
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Art. XIII. The Sabbath Muse; a Poem. 8vo. pp.29. 2s. 6d. 
London. Gifford and Co. 1826. — 


Wr gather from a short preface, that it is the intention of the 
author of this little poem to produce a sort of periodical sermon in 
blank verse. His views are commendable, particularly as he states 


that this spiritual labour is to occupy some portion of every Sunday, 


thus securing for himself a mode of employing a few hours at least 
of that sacred day, in a manner not unadapted to its character, 
and perfectly harmless so far as the rest of the world is concerned. 
‘He assigns no particular intervals for the publication of his suc- 
ceeding numbers, contenting himself with stating that as quickly 


_as he may be able to prepare them, they shall be laid before the 


public. | 
This first part is taken up with the usual arguments in support 
They are, however, touched with 
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considerable force, as well as. terseness of expression. The lines 
in general are fluent, and at the same time energetic in their 
course; but we apprehend that before the author can command 
success, he must implore his muse to inspire him with a more loft 

strain, than he has been able to reach in the present attempt. The 
task which he has proposed to himself is an extremely difficult 
one. No genius inferior to that of Milton has succeeded in 
adorning the sublime doctrines of religion with the attractions of 
verse. Young’s Night Thoughts contained the history of a mind 
wrapped in the gloom of melancholy ; and so far they affect us. 
When he descants on the higher themes of heaven, and the 
great truths which are known and practised there, he either 
descends into common-place, or by attempting too high a flight, 
incurs the charge of affectation and bombast. : 

The author of the poem before us has not steered clear between 
these two vicious extremes. It is hardly fair, however, to judge 
of his talents for this species of composition from a single speci- 
men. He is manifestly a practised writer, and seems actuated in 
producing this work by the most amiable motives. We select a 
single passage as a favourable example of his style. | 


‘ And can there be who doubt there is a God; 
And lite eternal !— When the river flows, 
Deny the fountain-head who will, the wave, 
That curling murmurs farthest from its source, 
That source attests. Shew me some well-wrought work 
Of matter or of mind; though you produce 
No author, I conclude that such there was, 
Or this had never been, and give him praise. 
And why should sense demur? When the poor slave, 
Doom’d by some tyrant’s hard decree to starve, 
Wakes in his dungeon, on his rocky bed, 
From sleep, then wildly casts his eyes around, 
As if in search of death, let him espy 
In osier frame sweet herbage of the field 
To greet his famished lip, and from the spring, 
In earthen jar, the lucid draught to cheer 
His parching tongue, willhe not straight exclaim, 
That some kind hand hath op’d his prison-door 
And brought this bounty ? will he not invoke 
A blessing on the donor as he tastes, 
And feels the temperate tide of health return 
To cool the heated vessels of his heart, 
And pacify the fever in his brain ? 
Tell him ’twas chance : — but no ;— you could not thus 
Abuse his ear, nor wound his swelling soul | 
In presence of the angel Gratitude.’ pp. 8, 9. 
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Art. XIV. The Book of Churches and Sects. By the Rev. T. Charles 
Boone, B.A. 8vo. pp.560. 14s. London. C. and J. Rivington. 1896. 


Tus is a very useful book for all denominations of Christians 
Its great object is to exhibit a ‘ succinct account of the tenets and 
customs of the various sects, to which so many opposite interpreta. 
tions of Scripture have given rise.’ The texts upon which each 
particular mode of faith has been founded, are brought together 
under one head, and the reader can not only see at a single glance the 
doctrines of each sect, but he can, without any great trouble, com. 
pare them together, and decide which of them deserves his pre- 
ference. 

The manner of execution seems, on the whole, tolerably impar- 
tial. The author has properly, wherever it was practicable, given 
the opinions of each sect in their own words. He has abstained 
from commentary in the body of his work, though he has added to 
it ‘a Refutation of Unitarianism, and an Arrangement of Texts in 
support of the Tenets of the Church of England, This addition 
the reader will, of course, treat as his inclination leads him, but that 
part of the work which is more extensive in its character, and which 
has particularly attracted our notice, will, we think, be universally 
acceptable. 

For instance, a reader who wishes to become acquainted with the 
peculiar belief of that respectable sect, the Quakers, has only to 
refer to the table of contents, where under that denomination he 
will find all the passages in Scripture which go to form a com- 
plete account of their tenets. Where a passage of Scripture is dis- 
puted, the opinions upon it are classed in a chronological order. 
Mr. Boone is evidently a young and a sanguine author, and a 
staunch advocate for his own form of worship. For this he is not 
to be blamed; still less so, when he acknowledges that he wrote 
from ignorance, or, in other words, for the purpose of * adding to 
his own stock of theological knowledge.’ We can further say, that 
his work is eminently calculated to augment the ‘ theological know- 
ledge’ of all those who may choose to give it their serious attention. 





ERRATA. 
In the first Number of this Series, page 68., line 36., the letter A and 
the word his were omitted at the end of the line. 
Page 71., line 26., for “ admits of such an instrument,” read “ admits 
of no such instrument.” 





*,.* Subscribers areinformed, that the APPENDIX, co::taining the TITLE 
PAGE, ConTENTS, and INDEx, to Vol. cviii. of the former Series of this 
Journal, and also the usual number of articles on Foreign Literature, was 
published on the 2d of January. Those who have not yet completed 


their volumes are requested, at their. earliest convenience, to send orders ' 


for their copies of the Appendix to the Publishers; where also a few 
copies of the first Number of the New and Improved Series may be had 
by a timely application. 
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